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TRUST. 
I will not doubt, though all my ships at sea 
Come drifting home with broken masts and 
sails; 
I shall believe the hand that never fails 
From seeming evil worketh good for me. 
And though I weep because the sails are 
tattered, 
Still will I cry, while my best hopes lie 
shattered, 
“I trust in thee!”’ 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The birthday of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, one of the earliest and most effi- 
cient leaders in the woman suffrage move- 
ment, will be celebrated by suffragists on 
Nov. 12. Her active participation in the 
first woman suffrage convention, held in 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 1848, and her sub- 
sequent life-long devotion to the cause for 
more than half a century, her brilliant in- 
tellect,and her unusual literary ability have 
always given her a worthy preéminence, 
The day wil! be widely observed and hon- 
ored, both in our own country and 
throughout the civilized world. 





The death of Mrs. Emma Booth-Tucker, 
on Oct. 29, as the result of a railway colli- 
sion, while on her way from one of the 
Salvation Army’s farm colonies to Chica- 
go to join her husband, Commander 
Booth Tucker, in a tour of meetings, is an 
irreparable loss to the Army, to the suf- 
frage cause, and to the world. Next 
week we shall give interesting particulars 
of her unselfish and heroic life. 





Commissioner Eva Booth Tucker, of 
Canada, it is said, cannot succeed her sis- 
ter as “Consul,” because no woman but 
the wife of the Commander can be regard- 

ed as his co equal. So there will appar 





ently be no Consul as long as Mr. Booth- 
Tucker is alive. The word ‘‘consul” 
seems to have acquired a new significance 
in Salvation Army parlance. 





The return of Tammany Hall to power 
by 70,000 majority emphasizes the fact 
that no permanent political reform in mu- 
nicipal government is possible that does 
not begin with a reform in the voting con. 
stituency. If the good wives and mothers 
of Greater New York had been voters the 
result would have been different. 





When will our civic reformers become 
aware that their sisters, wives, and moth- 
ers, anchored in their homes, are the nat- 
ural and predestined guardians and sa- 
viors of society? As women in private 
life are the conservators of private mor- 
als, so in public life, as voters, they will 
become the conservators of public morals. 
“Tt is not well for man to be alone.’’ 
Without this coéperation of men and 
women, the saloons, gambling houses, 
and dens of infamy will outweigh in po- 
litical power the church, the school, and 
the home. In the extension of suffrage 
to women lies the sole hope of permanent 
improvement in municipal government. 





The Bedford Political Equality League 
held a very successful fair in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Nov. 5, 6 and 7. Admission was 
free and there was a large attendance. 





_oaS  —— 


At the opening of the campaign for the 
election of members of the Boston School 
Board, the Public School Association has 
enlisted a new and powerful ally—the 
women’s clubs. Members of the forty or 
more women’s clubs within the city school 
bdundaries bave heretofore taken a more 
or less active part in the work of this As- 
sociation. But this year an official recug- 
nition of the work has been given through 
the action of the Council of Boston Clubs, 
which is a delegate body. At a meeting 
called for the purpose of considering 
school election work, a resolution indors- 
ing the work of the Public School Associa- 
tion and promising the aid of the women’s 
clubs in the campaign was discussed and 
adopted. This meeting was addressed by 
John Moors, general secretary of the Pub- 
lic School Association, and Miss Grace 
Minns, chairman of the committee on 
membership and registration of the Pub- 
lic School “Association. Miss Minns said 
that this year conditions were such politi- 
cally that women voters held the balance 
of power and it was absolutely necessary 
that they should be aroused to the im- 
portance of the fact. 





On Friday afternoon, Oct. 30, took place 
the first of the social gatherings of the 
Public School Association workers, in 
Perkins Hall, 264 Boylston Street. The 
membership and registration committee 
received. About fifty ladies were present 
and plans for work were talked over 
around the tea-table. The 1903 wom- 
en’s voting list was there, so that all could 
see whether or not their names had been 
dropped, and many questions as to voting 
were asked and answered. The commit- 
tee will be at Perkins Hall every Friday, 
from four to six, until election day, Dec. 
15, and invites all who are interested in 
electing a good school committee. 





A few days later, a public’meeting held 
in Huntington Hall by the Public School 
Association was attended by about five 
hundred clubwomen. President Henry 
L. Higginson, in opening the meeting, 
said in part: 


We particularly want the help of the 
women in this campaign. Perhaps the 
public school question is a little nearer to 
them than it is to us men. They can best 
discuss and attend to the schools, and 
they always get their way at last. The 
women’s clubs should drop their regular 
occupations for a while and take up the 
irregular work of the P. S. A. We are 
not all going to agree in this work, but 
we want the best committees we can get. 
When we go to the polis we must go 
united. Itis our bounden duty as citi- 
zens to have and elect the best candidates 
in the coming election. 





A number of women messengers of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, who 
have been interviewed by enterprising 
Boston reporters, express themselves as 
satisfied with their employment and 
pleased with the out-door work. 





At Chicago, on Oct. 24, Judge Holdom 
announced that befors United States 
courts the Jewish “gett’’ or ecclesiastical 
divorce would not be held valid. In this 
decision he differed from Judge Gibbons, 
and scores of prominent Jews will find 
themselves bigamists. Naturally great 
excitement prevails in Jewish circles. 





Ecclesiastical bodies not having in this 
country civil jurisdiction, Judge Holdom 
held that a decree granted Max Graber in 
Russia while Graber was a citizen of Chi- 
cago was pot valid. Mrs. Sarah Graber 
was accordingly granted a decree of sep- 
arate maintenance, although Graber has 
married another woman. 


“Poe 


The death of Henry D. Lloyd’ in Chicago 
calls forth general expressions of regret, 
not only in this country, but in Great 
Britain and among other Euglish-speak- 
ing peoples. The London Daily News 
says: 

The death of Henry D. Lloyd in Chicago 
takes from America and the wurid ut an 
untimely hour one of the noblest and most 
influential advocates of progress and re- 
form. With peace and a wortbier inter- 
national order, Mr. Lloyd was peculiarly 
identitied. ‘Le imperialism and jingoism 
which have made themselves so unbappily 
felt in the United States in the last five 
years fund no sharper critic and none 
who discerned more clearly the goal and 
motive of most of our modern wars. Mr. 
Lloyd, intensely devoted as he was to his 
own country and her advancement, was 
yet emphatically an international man, 
with world-wide interests. As a lifelong 
student of political economy, he saw how 
closely industrial reform and justice are 
bound up with the abolition of war and 
the great armaments, which are exhaust- 
ing the world’s resources; and his utter- 
ances here have great weight and force. 
There bas been no other mind so brilliant 
among the social reformers in America in 
these last years, but the heart and spirit 
of the man were greater even than bis in- 
tellect. Born into the finest grade of 
American life, highly cultivated, of most 
refined taste, fortunate in the external 
things of life, he made the poor and un- 
privileged man’s cause his own from first 
to last, and was trusted by the working- 
men of America as almost no other. He 
was beloved no less by scholars. His cir- 
cle of friends in Europe was almost as 
large as that in America, No other 
American was more warmly welcomed in 
the progressive circles of London. 








FLORENCE KELLEY ON WORKING GIRLS. 


Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League, made a 
somewhat novel argument for woman’s 
ballot the other day, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, Mrs, Keiley said: 

“I was asked to speak here to-day, per- 
haps, because I have been living for years 
among working people, and have been 
brought into close touch with the youvger 
and more defenceless working women, I 
am sick of hearing of the establishment of 
model boarding-houses to give them a 
little better quarters at night, and im- 
proved lunch-rooms for their noon-day 
meal, and refuges and asylums for those 
who yield to the temptations and hard- 
ships of their life. Much better results 
would be got by giving to all women the 
right to make the lives of working girls 
more comfortable all along the line, and 
by giving these young women the right to 
a voice in their own affairs, which the 
more thoughtful of them are learning ear- 
nestly to desire. 

“The number of young girls and chil- 
dren working for wages doubles every ten 
years. Employers prefer them because 
they can be had on less rigorous terms 
than older workers, and can be speeded 
faster. Young people from sixteen to 
twenty six are at the most ambitious and 
most reckless age. 

‘*A sixteen-year-old Italian girl in Chi- 
cago, a member of the ‘Lady Cracker- 
Packers’ Union,’ called at Hull House, 
and saw on the wall a picture of George 
Washington. She said: ‘I learned about 
him at school. He was first in war, first 
in peace, aud first in hearts of country- 
men.’ ‘What was his name?’ one of the 
Hull House people asked. And the little 
Italian girl answered: ‘Garibaldi!’ 

“It is not an accident that in New York 
and Chicago, where women like those 
who make up this audience have no pow- 
er over the schools, there is no adequate 
provision for the schooling of such chil 
dren, and in Boston, where women have 
the school vote and have so long taken a 
great interest in the schools, there is. 





This Italian girl bad all along bad only 
half a day of school, because there was 
not space enough in the schools :o give 
every child a whole day. She had been 
taught no cooking or sewing, and was fit- 
ted only for such mechanical work as 
cracker or candy or soap packing. It is 
impossible to overstate the need of young 
working people that women should have 
more power over the schools. 

‘There is no State where there is ade- 
quate factory-inspection. Some States 
have women as factory-inspectors, but the 
legislation which these women inspectors 
are set to enforce bas been made by men 
alone, and does not give at all as thorough- 
going protection to young workers as 
women would supply. 

“Quite unfairly both to the children and 
to the men, the regulation of the schools 
has been left almost entirely to men and 
to unmarried women. Some places even 
prohibit the employment of married wom- 
en as teachers. The great bulk of the 
women have let school affairs entirely 
alone, on the ground that they have no 
power, 

“Greek and Syrian colonies, and colo- 
nies of other nationalities, are growing up 
on every band, and they are full of such 
unripe products as that little Italian girl. 

‘‘And these young working girls, hun- 
dreds of thousands of them, are learning 
to vote—not at the polls, but in the great 
industrial organizations. That Italian 
girl bad to join the ‘Lady Cracker-Pack- 
ers’ Union,’ or she would not have been 
allowed to work in Chicago. She joins 
the Union, and begins at fourteen years 
of age to vote for the walking delegate, 
the financial secretary, and the presiding 
officer. Before she is fifteen, she knows 
the difference between the majority and 
minority, and between a rising vote, a 
viva voce vote, and a written ballot. We 
are neglecting a great source of strength 
in not trying to secure the coéperation of 
these young women in the suffrage move- 
ment. 

“To the wives and daughters of work- 
ing men, it isa great loss of self respect, 
and of respect from the men of their fam- 
ilies, that they are at a disadvantage po- 
litically. It is a bitter moment fur many 
a working woman when her son casts his 
first vote. Then he respects her opinion 
even less than before. The working man’s 
wife needs the vote for her protection 
even more than does the competing work- 
ing girl. She has no voice as to a strike 
or a boycott, and she is much less consid- 
ered after she marries and leaves the 
Union than she was before. 

“These women as arule will not origi- 
nate, but they fight well under leaders. 
There is a great source of strength, which 
could be utilized for the suffrage move- 
ment and other reforms, in the sober and 
temperate wives of drinking men; and 
there is an amount of suffrage sentiment 
among them which only those know who 
have been brought much in contact with 
the wives of working men ”’ 


—— -=_-<-_ 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Mrs. Harris is joint pastor with her hus- 
band, Rev. Benj. Harris, of the Storrs 
Congregational Church, of Cincinnati, O. 
A beautiful new parsonage was recently 
dedicated, the funds for which were gath- 
ered chiefly through the efforts of Mrs. 
Harris. 


A well-kaown Congregational worker 
in the West, Rev. Abbie R. Hinkley, has 
accepted the pastorate at Erwin, S. D. 


‘“‘Wisconsin’s hardest field, given up as 
hopeless, has for its minister a Miss Flor- 
ence Brown, who does all her work in an 
invalid’s chair wheeled by an attendant,’ 
writes a correspondent of the Boston 
Congregationalist. “She bas transformed 
the village of Pittsville and now in a gos- 
pel wagon, for which she is raising funds, 
proposes to evangelize the regions be- 
yond. She is of Quaker descent and has 
much of the inner light.’’ 


ee > O-a- 





The Boston Woman’s Press Club will be 
entertained by Mrs. Alice E. Whitaker in 
Parlor No. 3, New Century Building, on 
Nov. 9, at 3.30 P. M. Miss Alice Spencer 
Geddes will speak on ‘‘My Experience as 
an Editor,” and Miss Floretta Vining will 
speak on’ ‘Some Phases of Weekly Jour- 
nalism.’’ Tea will be served promptly at 
five o’clock. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss A. A. BRIGHAM and Mrs. MARY 
A. LIVERMORE were the attraction last 
Saturday at the 16th annual reunion 
of the Hancock School Association, held 
inthe Vendome, The former is the old- 
est member of the association, having 
been in the class of 1831, and Mrs. Liver- 
more was in the class of 1836. Some very 
interesting reminiscences were exchanged. 


Mrs. SHEPPARD, of Christchurch, New 
Zealand, who took a leading part in se- 
curing woman's franchise for her State, 
and has displayed exceptional ability as 
president of the National Councilof Wom- 
en, as editor of The White Ribbon, and in 
other work, has very appropriately been 
appointed associate superintendent of 
the World’s Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union Franchise Department, of 
which Mrs. Eva McLaren, London, is su- 
perintendent. 


Frau CAcILig ADLER, who has lately 
died in Vienna, was a sister of Frau Lina 
Morgenstern, president of the Hausfrau- 
enverein in Berlin, and editor of the 
Hausfrauenzeitung. Like her sister, Frau 
Adler had for many years taken an active 
part in establishing People’s Kitchens, 
and also in the education of blind Jewish 
children, being herself curator of the 
Blind Institute. Since her husband’s 
death, twenty years ago, Frau Adler has 
given her whole time to guod works. 


Miss SARA E, WEIR, who has long act- 
ed as private secretary to different treas- 
urers of the great Carnegie Institute at 
Pittsburg, Pa., has been made assistant 
treasurer. In reality she will serve as 
treasurer, since the gentleman holding the 
position nominally will bave little to do 
with the details of the position. It will 
be Miss Weir's duty to supervise the dis- 
bursement of the building fund for the 
new technical school, amounting to from 
$5,000,000 to $8,000,000. She is undoubt- 
edly the first woman upon whom has been 
placed such a heavy financial responsi- 
bility. 

Miss KANG TUNG, the seventeen-year- 
old daughter of the president of the Chi- 
nese Reform Association, is now in the 
East. Landing on the Pacific Coast sev- 
eral months ago, she has gone through 
California, British Columbia and other 
places where there are Chinese colonies, 
and has endeavored to interest the wom- 
en in the objects of the Reform Associa- 
tion. Last month she organized the 
‘‘New York Ladies’ Branch,’’ all the 
prominent women of Chinatown enrolling 
themselves as members. Miss Tung 
writes for a Chinese woman’s paper pub- 
lished in Canton twice a month, of which 
her sister is the editor. Several years of 
study in this country are planned for by 
Miss Kang Tung. Political economy and 
history are the subjects she is particularly 
interested in, and a course at Radcliffe 
College is said to be a probability for this 
advanced young daughter of China. 


BARONESS ALEXANDRA GRIPENBERG, 
of Finland, who is very pleasantly remem- 
bered in America, has lately brought out 
the third volume of her book on ‘The 
Work of Reform with regard to Improv- 
ing the Position of Women.’’ The first 
volume, published in 1893, treated of 
women in the United States; England, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Switzerlaad, Russia, Po- 
land and Greece. The second volume, 
published in 1898, dealt with France, 
Italy, Spain and Portugal. The third and 
last, published this summer, includes 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Finland. 
The question of the emancipation of wom- 
en arose in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, almost simultaneously, in these 
four countries, but its development was 
different. For instance, in Sweden, wom- 
en have had municipal suffrage since 1862. 
They gained it without agitation or strug- 
gle, through the municipal suffrage hav- 
ing from olden time been tied to the soil 
and unaffected by whether the tenure was 
held by a man or a woman. Finnish 
women also have had municipal suffrage 
since 1863. Norwegian women, on the 
contrary, did not gain it until 1901, after 
more than ten years of agitation, during 
which large numbers of petitions, with 
many thousand signatures, were present- 
ed to Parliament. The women of Den- 
mark are still struggling to obtain this 
privilege, which their sisters in Sweden 
and Finland have possessed for forty 
years. 
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A CHEAP SANITARIUM. 

In the debatable land between that ex- 
treme form of nervous exhaustion which 
consigns its victim un eservedly to the 
doctor’s care and the easy assured health 
of nerves in their normal poise, numbers 
of women drag out their lives., ~ 

For some of them the limitations of the 
purse seem to make escape impossible. 
“All you need is rest and freedom from 
care,” says the cheery doctor to the 
widow who supports herself and her four 
children by the plainest of plain sewing, 
but his prescription is as unattainable as 
a diet of nightingales’ tongues. 

Even to women in far easier circum- 
stances the expense of the ordinary sani- 
tarium or nervine is to be incurred only 
in case of extremest necessity. And such 
women are usually right in thinking they 
do not need anything so elaborate and 
costly. What they need is the rest, the 
detachment, the freedom from responsi- 
bility—that is, the sanitariam minus the 
exclusive menus, the artificial quiet and 
the close professional attention. Oddly 
enough, few of them have discovered that 
such a sanitarium is entirely within their 
reach—and is nothing more nor less than 
a boarding-place. One may have a month 
of it for the price of a week ata ‘‘nervine.”’ 

“But a boarding-place is so hard to 
find,”’ objects the weary house-wife, 
whose energy just suffices to keep her 
going in her accustomed round, but can- 
not take her a step outside it, Not at all. 
A boarding-place for a family is hard to 
find. Golf links for papa, ‘‘attractions’’ 
for the grown-up sons and daughter, with 
company of a sort to please them and not 
displease their more fastidious parents, 
piazza room, indoor amusements for rainy 
weather, a place for the children to play 
out of harm’s way, connecting rooms, 
laundry facilities at reasonable prices— 
oh, we all know it is the labor of three 
months to look up board for a fortnight. 

But when there is the taste of only one 
person to be consulted and she a staid, 
middle-aged matron in search not of 
pleasure but of rest, it is the simplest 
matter in the world. The place really 
makes very little difference. The loving 
mother shrinks from putting it into words, 
but the truth is—any place away from 
home will do. Mountains are not necessary. 
Sea air isn’t necessary. Picturesque sur- 
roundings aren’t necessary. Even the 
country isn’t necessary, nor the summer 
time. Sometimes the winter bustle of a 
small town will furnish just the right 
amount of mild distraction, and the near- 
ness to doctor, druggist and telephone 
prove reassuring to unsteady nerves. 

Two or three letters to friends in towns 
not more than ten or fifteen miles away 
from home, bespeaking their inquiries, 
and ove of them is sure to know of the 
right place. You may be fortunate enough 
to find yourself the only boarder. If not, 
you can easily see as little as you please 
of the rest of the household—a privilege 
which makes boarding far superior to 
ordinary visiting for tbe tired woman. 

Your room will be your castle. What- 
ever footsteps may sound outside, they 
are not bringing you problems from the 
kitchen or the nursery. You may take 
your nap and walks unquestioned, and 
make your toilet with leisure to look at 
your back hair. You may g» to bed at 
preposterously early hours, and turn over 
to sleep again after you hear the milk- 
man in the morning. You may dawdle 
over fancy work such as the children 
never saw in your bands, or find your 
highest joy in repairing the bindings on 
your skirts. You may dress as plainly as 
you please—you have no position to main 
tain, no hostess tu gratify, you are trav- 
eling incognito. 

If you crave the companionship of your 
kind, the midweek church services will 
put you in the way of the little you need. 
(But do not sacrifice too much of your 
precious solitude. You can’t bottle it 
upto take home.) There will be a hos- 
pitable library where you may linger and 
read and, if perchance you sit up till for- 
bidden hours over the novel you take 
back to your room, the flavor of the es- 
capade may be as good a tonic for you as 
sleep. Your meals may be no better than 
you provide at home, but they will taste 
better. And by and by you will feel the 
tense nerves relaxing. The springs of 
hope and courage will begin to fill again 
and happy memories and anticipations 
will come bubbling up. And you will 
pay your modest board bill with a sense 
that never did paltry dollars represent so 
much of that which you had supposed 
money could not buy.—Ellen Conway, in 
the Congregationalist. 





—— -_—-——-—— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The equal suffrage movement has 
reached Cape Colony. 

On Aug. 18 the Hon. Mr. Neethling, 
member of the Legislative Council at 
Cape Town, moved to confer the franchise 
on unmarried women and widows. It 





was the first time that such a proposal 
had come before the Council. 

Mr, Garlick moved as an amendment to 
substitute ‘‘women” for “widows and 
spinsters.’’ 

This amendment was lost, and the orig- 
inal motion ‘was amended and carried in 
the following form: ‘‘That the govern- 
ment be requested during the recess to 
consider the advisability of legislation 
conferring the franchise on spinsters and 
widows who possess the necessary qualifi- 
cations to be registered as voters for the 
Legislative Council, House of Assembly 
and Divisional Councils, without, how- 
ever, being allowed to become members 
of the said bodies respectively.”’ 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


For the first time in Hungary a lady 
doctor has been officially appointed as 
medical officer of a woman’s sanitorium 
in Upper Hungary. She is Dr. Charlotte 
Steinberger, of Buda Pesth. 


The value of Lady Dufferin’s work in 
providing women doctors for India has 
long been recognized. It is good news to 
hear that a similar work is now being 
started by the French government in Al- 
geria. The native women, who are pre- 
vented by their social customs from con- 
sulting male doctors, will now be able to 
consult qualified women free of charge. 
A dispensary has already been opened at 
Algiers, and the government proposes to 
establish a woman doctor in every village 
where the native population is large 
enough. 

Five women doctors are now at work in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and more are 
needed. There is a large field for them 
among the Mohammedan women of Bos- 
nia, whose religion prevents their consult- 
ing aman. The woman doctor not only 
saves these poor women from the hands 
of superstitious quacks, but has many op- 
portunies for teaching hygiene. 





WOMEN ARCHITECTS IN RUSSIA. 


Women students are being admitted to 
study architecture at the St. Petersburg 
Academy of Arts. Two women have en- 
rolled themselves for this term. In an 
architectural competition for the building 
of a schoolhouse at Tammafors, 8 woman 
has won the first prize. 





AGED TWIN SISTERS. 

The oldest twin sisters in the United 
States are said to be Mrs. Eveline Tilton and 
Miss Emeline Perrin of New Hampton, 
Ia., who celebrated their 92nd birthday 
this year. They were born in Vernon, 
Conn., in 1811, and were of a family of 
five children, two others of whom are 
twins. 





MARY AUSTIN. 


Mrs. Mary Hunter Austin, author of 
“The Land of Little Rain.’’ was born in 
Carlinville, Ill., descended on her mother’s 
side from the family of the celebrated 
French chemist, Daguerre. Being born 
fortunately, as she says, before the flood 
of so-called children’s books, she began 
to be familiar with the English classics as 
soon as she could read, and the study of 
these and an intimate acquaintance with 
nature occupied most of the years until 
the end of her university work. At that 
time very serious ill health drove her to 
California, and a friendly destiny provided 
that she sbould settle in the new and un- 
tamed lands about the Sierra Nevadas 
and the desert edges. Although not yet 
twenty, she had already made some prep- 
aration for following the profession of 
teaching, and in the unconventional life 
of mining towns, and in the wickiups of 
the Indians found exceptional opportuni- 
ties for pushing her investigations in 
child-study. 

Mrs. Austin’s work in this direction 
met with instant rocognition in her 
adopted State, and before long many ex- 
cellent positions were open to her, but by 
this time she discovered that she did not 
want them. Like most desert dwellers, 
Mrs. Austin had come under the spell of 
mystery, and after teaching a short time 
in the Los Angeles Normal School, was 
glad to return to the life of the hills, and 
soon after began to devote herself seri- 
ously to writing. Very early her work at- 
tracted attention in the Atlantic Monthly, 
St. Nicholas and the Youth’s Companion. 
Most of the monthly magazines have pub- 
lished work of hers. All of her writing, 
like her life, deals with out-of-door 
things,—nights under the pines, long days’ 
watchings by water holes ‘‘to see the wild 
things drink,’’ breaking trail up pew 
slopes, heat, cloud-bursts, snow, wild 


. 





beast and mountain bloom, all equally de- 
lightful because understood. She says 
she was only two months in writing ‘*The 
Land of Little Rain,” but adds that she 
had spent twelve years peeking and pry- 
ing before she began the book. Her home 
is at Independence, where her husband is 
@ government land-agent. She has a 
house by the rill of Pine Creek looking 
toward Kersarge, and the sage brush 
grows up to her very door. She is fairly 
on the edge of Death Valley, and her 
companions are principally Piute Indians. 
She is a sort of friendly goddess of the 
hearth to these Indian women, encourag- 
ing them in the making of their beautifal 
baskets, and urging them to keep the old 
patterns, the old dyes, and the careful 
workmanship. Years ago she was a good 
shot, but as she grew more acquainted 
with the ways of the ‘wild folk’’ the 
thought of shooting them went against 
her conscience, and now she rarely uses a 
gun. She bas been writing only four or 
five years. 


oa 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Among your readers are many of our 
Council workers, and it seems proper to 
send such, through your columns, some 
news concerning the progress of the Coun- 
cil movement. 

In writing upon this subject I always 
feel like ‘“harking back” to the signifi- 
cance of the phrase ‘‘Council movement,” 
What does it mean? It means the move- 
ment whose object is to draw together 
people who are to a degree unlike; who 
have hitherto thought themselves too un- 
like to unite in any common work: to 
bring such people together with the con- 
scious and avowed intention of finding 
some common work in doing which they 
can unite. 

I need hardly remind American women 
that this movement originated in Washing- 
ton in 1888, with a convention, Interna- 
tional in character, called to celebrate the 
fortieth anniversary of the organized 
movement on behalf of the political en- 
franchisement of women. This was only 
fifteen years ago, and surely the results 
of the effort then inaugurated to make 
the influence of that organization felt be- 
yond the limits which had hitherto bound 
it, are far from being discouraging. The 
Council movement in its International 
application has reached a state where it is 
necessary, in order to carry on its work, 
to hold annually a meeting of its Execu. 
tive Committee. Such a meeting was 
held in Dresden last August. 

During my own administration, Execu- 
tives have been held in 1900 in Paris; in 
1901 at the Hague; and in 1902 in Copen- 
hagen. It was natural that the one at 
Dresden should have been better attended 
than any of the preceding, for we were 
within a year of the meeting of the Quin- 
quennial which, back in 1899, was set for 
Berlin, and then seemed a long way off. 

When the International Council ad- 
journed in London in 1899, it was com- 
posed of ten National Councils, three of 
these having joined in that same year. It 
now includes nineteen National Councils, 
two having been voted in at Dresden. At 
Dresden, all of the geueral officers, ex- 
cept the Recording Secretary, Mlle. Ca- 
mille Vidart of Switzerland, were present; 
and all but two of the Councils were rep- 
resented, either by their own President, 
Vice-president, or a bone fide proxy. The 
sessions, though devoted strictly to busi- 
ness, were very interesting, and some de- 
cisions were arrived at in which ll 
Council women will be interested. The 
most important were in relation to the 
Quinquennial at Berlin. To summarize 
these, it may be stated: That the Quin- 
quennial proper of the International 
Council will occupy the week beginning 
June 6. The Executive will be convened 
on Tuesday morning, June 7. Besides the 
Executive sessions, whicb will run through 
the week, probably occupying all the 
mornings, the Council will hold three 
public meetings on the evenings of June 
11, 12, and 13. 

The International Council will be con- 
vened according to the laws and customs 
of Germany, under the auspices of the 
National Council of Germany, whose 
President will give the address of wel- 
come. The response will be by the Presi- 
dent of the International Council, who 
will then take charge of the meeting, and 
present the President of each National 
Council, or her proxy, together with the 
general officers of the International, and 
the Honorary Vice-presidents who are 
beginning the organization of National 
Councils in countries where such are not 
yet formed. 

The theme of this meeting will be what 
the President of the International Council 
some time since named ‘'The New Inter- 
nationalism,’’ and its object will be both 
demonstration and propaganda. The sec- 
ond evening will be a continuance of the 
discussion of Internationalism, illumi- 





nated by reports from every one of the 
twenty-two National Councils that it is 
believed will, at that time, compose the 
International. The theme on the third 
evening will be Peace and Arbitration. It 
will be discussed in three formal ad- 
dresses; one in English, which Lady Ab- 
erdeen has been invited to give, the sec- 
ond in German, by Baroness Von Suttner, 
and the third in French, by some member 
of the French Council. 

The International Congress, all prepa- 
rations for which will be made by the Na- 
tional Council of Women of Germany, will 
open on Monday, June 13, and will occupy 
the week, adjourning on Saturday. The 
Committee of Arrangements is composed 
of the officers of the National Council of 
Germany, together with the associates 
elected for the purpose, The Congress 
will be conducted in four sections running 
simultaneously, so far as day sessions are 
concerned, during the week. The sections 
will be convened under the following 
titles: 

(1) Women’s Education and Higher 
Culture (under general charge of Fraulein 
Lange and Friulein Baumer). 

(2) Women in Social Aims and Institu- 
tions (founded either for or by women for 
the improvement of social conditions). 
This section will discuss such questions 
as Temperance, Social Purity, etc., and is 
under the general charge of Frau Edinger. 

(3) Women’s Professions and Indus- 
tries under general charge of Friéulein 
Alice Saloman). 

(4) The Legal and Political Position of 
Women (under the general charge of 
Freien Von Beschwitz). 

Baroness Von Beschwitz is the chair- 
man of the standing committee of the In- 
ternational Council on Laws concerning 
Domestic Relations. She has had great 
difficulty, as everyone must have who un- 
dertakes International work, in organiz- 
ing a committee which shall include an 
active representative from each one of 
the affiliated Councils. The Baroness 
has, however, worked with as much tact 
as diligence, and the experience which she 
has had iv organizing her committee will 
enable her to do most effective work as 
the leader of this section. 

The present intention is that the sec- 
tions shall meet for six days, from 9 A. M. 
to2 P.M. An effort will be made to have 
the present position and work of the 
women of every country within the Coun- 
cil properly presented. The discussions 
will be limited strictly to the rights and 
duties of women in connection with the 
various subjects indicated. The after- 
noons of Congress week as well as the 
evenings will be occupied by large public 
meetings and social gatherings. The sub- 
jects for the public meetings are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Education. 

(2) Suffrage for women. 

(3) Equal Pay for Equal Work. 

(4) Women in Science and Art. 

The Committee of Arrangements in- 
cludes a large number of Germany’s most 
able women. They are fired by a legiti- 
mate ambition to demonstrate to the 
world how German women can convene 
and prepare for an International Congress 
ona scale large and generous enough to 
justify its title. 

Many questions have been asked as to 
the possibility of enjoying such freedom 
of speech as a program including the sub- 
jects named would imply. I am constant- 
ly in receipt of letters questioning the 
possibility of this. I am assured, how- 
ever, on the very best authority, that 
there will be no limitation whatever on 
freedom of speech, excepting such as 
good sense and good breeding would indi- 
cate. According to German law, the 
meetings must be convened by the Ger- 
mans themselves. Once convened, all 
legitimate liberty will be enjoyed. 

The German women are illustrating the 
energy, patience, and capacity for work 
characteristic of their countrymen. They 
began their work long enough in advance 
to justify the conviction that strangers 
will find the arrangements perfect in 
every detail. The members of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements are united in 
their intention to be just and impartial in 
the apportionment of time and opportu- 
nity to the representatives of different 
countries to set forth their views on every 
subject. 

The president of every National Coun- 
cil has been invited to send a list of the 
names of persons whom it would seem 
most suitable to invite to speak in meet- 
ings of such international importance; 
and in every country, so far as heard 
from, the president of every Council in 
preparing such a list has followed a 
method similar to that adopted by Mrs. 
Mary Wood Swift, the president of the 
National Council of Women of the United 
States. Some time ago Mrs. Swift issued 
a letter to the president of every National 
organization and every Local Council be- 
longing to the National Council, asking 
her to nominate women to present papers, 
and to participate in the discussions of 
the International Congress of 1904. Each 





such president was invited to nominate 
(1) such members of her own organization 
as seemed desirable; (2) women outside 
of her organization and in any part of the 
country, whose culture and achievements 
would indicate the propriety of their be- 
ing invited. 

Mrs. Swift asked her correspondents to 
send their answers before Oct. 15, so that 
she might find them awaiting her arriva] 
She arrived in New York Oct. 20. She 
will come directly to Indianapolis, where 
her correspondents were invited to ad- 
dress their replies to her official commu- 
nication, and where she will make up the 
lists of speakers and writers to be sent to 
the German Committee of Arrangements, 
Mrs. Swift has invited me to assist her in 
this work. It is the desire of both of us 
that a large number of American women 
shall be present in Berlin during the 
Third Quinguennial of the Internationa] 
Council, and the International Congress 
which will follow. It is, moreover, our 
desire that the American point of view on 
every question discussed shall be ably 
presented. We unite in soliciting from 
all sources suggestions concerning the 
best possible speakers, writers, partici- 
pants in discussions, etc. Any one who 
reads this article, and is interested in its 
contents, is invited to send her sugges. 
tions concerning American representatives 
on the program of the Congress, either to 
the president of the National organization 
to which she belongs, which in turn is 
affiliated with the National Council of 
Women of the United States, or to the 
president of the Local Council to which 
she belongs, or directly to the president 
of the National Council of Women of the 
United States, who may be addressed at 
633 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

One important decision reached at Dres- 
den should be mentioned. The German 
Committee of Arrangements gave notice 
that it is their purpose that no one shall 
speak in the public meetings whose voice 
cannot easily be heard in the largest audi- 
torium, and that no une shall read papers 
or take part in discussions in the section- 
al meetings who cannot be heard easily in 
a hall of ordinary size, adapted to a sec- 
tional Congress meeting. People who 
have suffered (and who has not) the 
agony of straining to hear weak, waver- 
ing, unpenetrating voices, will rejoice at 
this decision, and I make no doubt that 
women of such firmness of character as 
constitute the German Committee of Ar- 
rangements will carry out their purpose. 

I am often asked what language will be 
used at the Congress. According to a de- 
cision made in 1900 in Paris, any speaker 
or writer may present her views in Eng- 
lish, German, or French. So far as papers 
are concerned, inasmuch as the audiences 
will necessarily be largely composed of 
Germans, if papers are to be given in 
French or English, it seems proper that 
German translations should be made, and 
distributed to the audience. 

Long ago, when the National Council of 
Women of the United States was organ- 
ized, the question arose as to whether an 
organization committed to the policy of 
making no propaganda for any cause that 
did not command the unanimous vote of 
its Executive, could ever do anything of 
any consequence. The founders of the 
Council then said: ‘Let all organizations 
that are committed to a definite propa- 
ganda enter the Council, let the Council 
itself remain a non-partisan meeting- 
ground, and the result will be that it will 
become a more efficient agent in the pro- 
motion of woman suffrage than a suffrage 
organization itself ever can be.”” It would 
seem as if this declaration were justified 
by what has happened in the short space 
of fifteen years—even in four years. In 
1899 a difficulty arose as to having a pub- 
lic meeting on suffrage held under the 
auspices of the International Council. 
Now, the Committee of Arrangements for 
an International Congress in the country 
that has always been regarded as the pe- 
culiar realm of the haus-frau, provides for 
the same recognition of woman suffrage 
as of the higher education of women. 
This simple fact is significant. 

The chairman of the Committee of Lo- 
cal Arrangements for both the Quinquen- 
nial of the Council and the International 
Congress is Frau Hedwig Heyl. Frau 
Heyl, who is, I understand, aided by an 
admirably selected committee, announced 
at Dresden that the Philharmonic Hall in 
Berlin would be available for the meetings 
of both International Council and I[nter- 
national Congress, Frau Heyl was her- 
self in attendance upon the Executive at 
Dresden, and particularly asked that each 
National Council should make a collection 
of the photographs of its leading women, 
and of its members who would necessarily 
be absent, for the decoration of the rooms 
in which the meetings will be held. 

At Dresden, just as much social pleasure 
as was compatible with the heavy work 
on hand, was provided for the delegates. 
On the evening of the 16th, the officers of 
the German Council entertained the offi- 
cers of the International Council and the 
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members of the Executive, with a com- 
pany of selected guests from their own 
National Council at a beautiful banquet. 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 
members of the Executive were enter- 
tained together at luncheon; a function 
which, in the length of time it occupied, 
might well have been called a banquet. 
On all these occasions conversation was 
enlivened by toasts, clever speeches, and 
music. On Thursday, after the late ad- 
journment of the Executive, its members 
were entertained by the officers of the 
German Council by a trip to Meissen, and 
given a beautiful luncheon in the garden 
overlooking this picturesque old suburb. 
Arriving at Meissen, before repairing to 
the garden for luncheon, they were con- 
ducted by their hostesses through devious 
ways, up and down streets that are rug- 
ged to the point of being precipitous, to 
pay their reverent respects to the memory 
of Louise Otto, by looking at the house 
where she lived for many years, and 
where she died, as a tablet placed by the 
German Council shows. Louise Otto was 
the founder of the woman’s movement in 
Germany, and, if one may credit the 
statements of her admirers, she must have 
been a woman most richly endowed. Eru- 
dite and eloquent, a reformer and a poet, 
she united the culture which can only be 
gathered in retirement with the passion 
for humanity which often summoned her 
from her retirement to the forefront of 
publicity. Louise Otto is regarded by 
German women as Lucretia Mott, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, and Susan 
B. Anthony are regarded by Americans, 
and as they will increasingly be regarded 
as American women come more and more 
to seek the roots of the tree of knowledge 
and opportunity whose fruits they now so 
freely pluck. 

If the Internationa] Council has already 
a vitality which will compel women to 
come together from widely - scattered 
countries at the expense and fatigue inci- 
dent to journeys of thousands of miles, 
merely that they may confer three or four 
days io business sessions, we may antici- 
pate that public meetings like the Quin- 
quennial of 1904, and the International 
Congress following it, will not be lacking 
in participants or in auditors. May the 
United States furnish its full quota of 
both! 

The growth of the Council may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the president 
was authorized to name honorary vice- 
presidents for Peru, Chili, Mexico, Japan, 
and Turkey; in each country steps having 
been taken looking toward Council organ- 
ization. . 

I hope that the business core of this 
communication will not be lost by its 
readers in the digressions, and that 
prompt responses may soon come from 
every Council worker who would have a 
voice in suggesting names for the pro- 
grams of next summer’s meeting. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, 

Pres. International Council of Women. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, By George 
Rice Carpenter. American Men of Let- 
ters Series. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1908. Price, 
$1 10 net. 


This condensed biography of the poet 
who has most thoroughly represented the 
thought and feeling of New England dur- 
ing the earlier part of the Nineteenth 
Century, is a valuable contribution to 
American literature. It traces the ances- 
try, neighborhood and surroundings of 
his boyhood, youth and early manhood, 
his aspirations and ambitions, hopes and 
disappointments. His sublime renuncia- 
tion of personal and political preferment, 
his absolute consecration to the cause of 
liberty and justice, his patient fulfilment of 
duty to parents, relatives and community, 
his cheerful acceptance of a life of poverty 
and self-sacrifice, have made his character 
one of unique moral heroism. And when 
we find all this combined with a steady 
pursuit of poetry as his life work, we 
question whether so fine an example of 
persistency can be found in any age or 
country. Prof. Carpenter has skilfully 
availed himself of the volumes of Kennedy, 
Underwood and Pickard, of the biography 
of William Lloyd Garrison by his children, 
of unpublished poems and correspondence, 
and of reminiscences by Mrs. Mary H. 
Claflin and Mrs. James T. Fieids, published 
soon after Whittier’s decease. 

Whittier’s reputation as a poet has over- 
shadowed that of his public services as 
the organizer of the polittval movement 
against the slave power, as Garrison was 
the leader of the moral movement. His 
poems were numerous and various, and 
reflected the social changes of his country, 
but always appealed to popular taste and 
feeling. With a pathetic earnestness and 
absolute sincerity he voiced the ideas and 
sentiments of his time. As Burns ex- 
pressed Scotland, so Whittier expressed 
New England, and in doing so both have 
won immortality. We think Prof. Car- 
penter does not estimate Whitter’s anti- 
slavery poetry as highly as it deserves, nor 
fully appreciate its value. But on the 
whole the biography is admirable in its 
sympathetic analysis. Not the least of 
the merits of the book is its recognition 
of Whittier’s singular sensitiveness to 





every form of beauty, his admiration in 
and love of women, and his delight in the 
seciety of congenial people. Always a 
recluse, not from choice but from neces- 
sity, he conquered untoward circumstances 
avd chronic invalidism, and even made 
these obstacles contribute to the develop- 
ment of his genius. His life should be to 
every young American av example, as his 
poems will be forever ar inspiration. 

The fact that Whittier never married 
was not from lack of desire to do so, but 
from his silent, shy, sensitive nature, and 
his idealization of women. Add to this 
his poverty and devotion to a dependent 
mother and sister, for whom he cherished 
atender affection. Doubtless the sense of 
loneliness and isolation which a celibate 
life imposes, concentrated his vital ener- 
gies on his poetic gift of expression, so 
that in a sense, his loss was the world’s 
exceeding great gain. Several times he 
was strongly impressed by women and 
once at least he made a definite proposal. 
While in Hartford he became intimate 
with Miss Cornelia Russ, daughter of 
Judge Russ, and when about to leave that 
city he addressed her as follows: 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 

I could not leave town without asking 
an interview with you. I know that my 
proposal is abrupt—and I cannot but fear 
that it will be unwelcome. But you will 
pardon me. About to leave Hartford for 
a distant part of the country, I have ven- 
tured to make a demand for which, under 
any other circumstances, I should be just- 
ly censurable. I feel that I have indeed 
no claims on your regard. But I would 
hope, almost against any evidence to the 
contrary that you might not altogether 
discourage a feeling which has long been 
to me as a new existence. J would hope 
that in my absence from my own New 
England, whether in the Sunny South or 
the ‘‘Far West,’ one heart would respond 
with my own—one bright eye grow bright- 
er at the mention of a—name, which has 
never been, and I trust never will be. con- 
nected with dishonor—and which, if the 
ambition, which now urges onward, shall 
continue in vigorous exercise, shaljl yet 
be known widely and well—and whose in- 
fluence shall be lastingly felt. But this is 
dreaming, and it may only call forth a 
smile. Ifso, I have too high an opinion 
of your honorable feelings to suppose 
even for a moment that you would make 
any use of your advantage derogatory to 
the character of a high-minded and in- 
genuous girl. 

I leave town on Saturday. Can you al- 
low an interview this evening, or on that 
of Friday? If, however, you cannot con- 
sistently afford me the pleasure of seeing 
you—lI have only to resign hopes dear to 
me as life itself, and carry with me in the 
hereafter the curse of disappointed feel- 


‘ing. A note in answer will be waited for 


impatiently. At least you will not deny 
me this. Yours most truly, 
J.G. WHITTIER. 


The reply to this epistle has not been 
preserved. but it was certainly a negative 
one. Had it been otherwise, it is quite 
possible that we might have known Whit- 
tier as a journalist, an organizer of the 
political anti slavery party, a governor or 
a senator, but notas the poet and prophet 
of freedom in America. H. B. B. 


Frer, Not Bounp. By Katrina Trask. 
New York and London: G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1908. Price, net, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.20. 

This story teaches that love is a solvent 
which lifts traditional formalism into rad- 
ical morality. A puritan husband mar- 
ries a free-thinking wife—an American 
the daughter of an English gentleman. 
Misunderstanding and alienation ensue. 
But separation and suffering recall them 
to each other. After painful and danger- 
ous experiences bnsband and wife are 
forever reunited in a better comprehension 
of each other. The story is dramatic and 
picturesque. It is a ringing protest 
against that false conception of duty 
which forces people to coerce the opinions 
and consciences of others. ‘‘There may be 
slavery in a false conception of duty even 
as there is slavery in sin.’’ H. B. B. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Margaret D. Jackson’s novel ‘‘A Daugh- 
ter of the Pit,’’ is winning its way in Eng- 
land, a second English edition having 
already been ordered. ; 


A colored woman named Margaret 
Hyer lives near Barnwell village who is 
104 years old. Sheis a good cotton picker 
to-day.—Fairfax (S. C.) Enterprise 


On the publication of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s new story, ‘‘Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,’’ four editions were necsssary 
to fill the advance orders received by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Every one who 
has read the book is enthusiastic over it. 


The American woman in Berlin pays 
about $1.50 a month for a street-car ticket. 
This bears her photograph, and must be 
shown on demand. The bearer can board 
a car as often as she pleases, and at any 
point in the city where the cars pass. The 
ticket is good for the month. If she does 
not take $1.50 worth of rides it is her 
own lookout, and if she takes more it is 
all one to the railroad company. 

According to a recent decision of the 
Austrian Supreme Court the marriage 
of a Christian and a freethinker is illegal. 
In the case in question an Austrian named 
Clemens Kollischer married in London an 
Englishwoman named Anna Home, Kol- 
lisher declared himself to be a member of 
no particular creed, while the woman was 





a Protestant. Three Austrian courts have 
now ruled their union to be illegal. Mar- 
riages between Jews and Christians are 
also prohibited. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


JACK’S KODAK. 





BY SUSY L. BACON, 

Whenever Uncle Jack came to see Jack 
junior, his namesake, he always brought 
him something. This time he delighted 
Jack morethan ever before, for he brought 
him a smal! kodak. 

Although Jack was only a little fellow, 
he soon learned to use it very well and felt 
very proud indeed. 

**Now,’’ said Uncle Jack, when he said 
‘“‘good-by,” ‘‘give and get as much pleas- 
ure as you can out of my little present 
until I come again.”’ 

Uncle Jack always said something like 
this, and it wasa help to Jack to remem- 
ber it when he did not feel like lending 
his things. 

One day mamma sent Jack on an er- 
rand. He carried his kodak with him, 
for he thought he might get a picture. 
Presently he passed a small house. There 
were three children in the yard. They 
were sitting huddled up by the fence, and 
the two little boys were crying. 

The little girl, who was older, looked 
as if she wanted to cry, too. When Jack 
saw them, he thought it would be fun to 
take a picture. and call it ‘‘The Cry Ba- 
bies.”’ He decided he would do this; it 
would be such a funny picture to show the 
boys. 

Just then he thought of Uncle Jack. It 
was not very kind to make fun of those 
little boys, and it would not be giving any 
pleasure to take a picture of them when 
they were so distressed. He opened the 
gate and went in. 

‘‘What is the matter?” be said. 
you have any good times?’’ 

The little boys did not answer, but 
presently the little girl said, ‘‘We are so 
lonely without mamma; she has gone 
away because papa is sick, and she had to 
go to him, and we miss her, and a neigh- 
bor is taking care of us.”’ 

And here the tears came in her eyes. 

“Don’t ery,’’ said Jack, 

Then a happy thought came to him, 

“I'll tell you,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m going an 
errand for my mamma, and when I come 
back I'll take a picture of you and you 
can send it to your mamma; it will surprise 
her.”’ 

The children were delighted. ‘Can you 
really?’’ they said. ‘We will get ready.” 

Jack hurried back. The children were 
waiting for him, and had put on their best 
clothes. The little girl stood between 
her two brothers., Jack took two pictures, 

‘‘When they are finished I will bring 
them to you, and you can send them to 
your mamma,”’ said Jack. 

The children were now smiling happily. 

Jack felt happy, also. He was so glad 
he had not taken ‘*The Cry Babies!’’— 
Youth’s Companion. 


Don’t 


HUMOROUS. 


A Kansas paper offered a prize to its 
longest continuous reader, and a man who 
is six feet four inches tall claims that it 
should be given to him. 





A railroad delay, and Reed telegraphed 
to Depew: 

‘*Wash out on the line. 

Back went the answer: 
shirt and come anyway.”’ 


Can’t come,”’ 
“Buy a new 


Naggsby —Aren’t these baggagemen de- 
structive cusses? 

Waggsby—I should say so. They treat 
a trunk as if it were a promise and they 
were the sultan of Turkey.—Baltimore 
American. 


Fuddy—Money isn’t everything. 

Duddy—No; but it is something. A 
man without money is liable to have the 
jimjams; but the man with money never 
has anything more degrading than nervous 
prostration. 


Auntie—Do you know you are playing 
with two very naughty little boys, Johuny? 

Johnny—Y es. 

Auntie—You do? I’m surprised. Why 
don’t you play with good little boys? 

Johnny —Because their mothers won't 
let them! - Punch 


Bobbie was wearing his first trousers. 

‘*Why, Bobbie,”’ exclaimed Aunt Helen, 
when she caught sight of him, ‘‘how grand 
you look? I never saw you dressed like 
that before.”’ 

“IT ain’t dwessed,’’ retorted the boy in- 
dignantly. ‘‘Vese are pants.’’—Brooklyn 
Life. 


The children were playing funeral, and 
four-year-old Johnnie was chosen as the 
one to be buried. He was placed in a 
hammock and taken to the supposed grave 
on the children’s shoulders. Grouped 
about the spot, the childen began to sing. 
Johnnie joiued in lustily. 

‘Stop!’ said Mary; ‘‘you must not sing. 
You are dead.”’ 

*‘Oh, no!’? was Jobnnie’s answer, ‘‘I’m 
an angel up in heaven.’’ —Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 





Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 

LADIES—From 9 A. M. tol P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.380 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. - 


I@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce, 














ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City, 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon, 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley, 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 





CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


ear. Three copies, a my $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


50 cts a 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp Vo.tumes oF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of Tok PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 








THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


; is what you want 
It you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 











28 Oliver Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 








for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures con 
menced Oct. 1, 1903 anc continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secreta: y, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil. 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply t« 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1%3. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PigRoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St 
New York. 





Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 





Is a Broad, Practical School for 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
caetes, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some pote | eo 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and —s office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
ollars, and is a)l paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription.of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those;who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 ee to finish and furnis 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific _ wy We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


thousand 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLpsvrEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening iu 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annua! subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia. 





Unity 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 


NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyp Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
8939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


| Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








REGISTER! REGISTER! 


Registration for women as voters for 
Boston Schoo! Committee will open at the 
Old Court House, Court Square, Nov. 12, 
and will continue until Nov. 17, inclusive. 
Then it will close until Nov. 20, when it 
will open again until Nov. 25, inclusive. 

Remember that registration closes for 
this year Nov. 25, at 10 P. M. Every 
woman should see if her name is on the 
printed list if she wishes to vote for the 
new members of the Boston School Board. 

At the old Court House, the hours are 
from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., except Saturday, 
when the office closes at 12 M. 

At the sub-registration stations in every 
ward the hours are only in the evening 
from 6 P. M. to 10 P. M. 

The sub-registration stations in the dif- 
ferent wards are as follows: 


PLACES FOR REGISTRATION, 


1, Booth, Saratoga St., near Prescott. 
2, Ward Room, Maverick St., corner 
Bremen St 

* 3, Booth, Ferrin St., corner Bunker 
Hill St 

“ 4, Bunker Hill GrammarSchoolhouse, 
Baldwin St , cor. Bunker Hill St. 

es 5, City Hail. City Sq , Charlestown 

ee 6, Booth, Playground No. Bennet St. 

“ 7, Booth, Hudson St., near Oak St. 

“ 8, Booth, McLean St., near Blossom. 

+ 9, Old Franklin Schoolhouse, Wash- 
ington St., near Dover St. 

* 10, Booth, Junction Columbus Ave. 
and Appleton St. 

* 41, Prince Schoolhouse, Exeter St., 
corner Newbury St. 

** 42, Booth, West Concord St., near 
Newland St. 

** 13, Booth, B St., cor. West Broadway. 

“44, Booth, East Fourth 53t., near Emer- 
son St 

“ 15, Booth. West Fourth St., near Dor- 
chester St. 

“46, Booth, Monadnock St., cor. Dudley. 

“ 17, Booth, Lot, Vine St., near Dudley. 

** 18, Booth, Lot, Whittier St., corner 
Hamps! ire St. 

* 19, Booth, Elmwood 8t., near Rox- 
bury St. 

** 90, Ward Room, Meeting House Hill. 

“* 91, Dudley Street Opera House Build- 
ing, Dudley St. 

** 99, Booth, Lamartine St., near Boylston 

‘* 93, Minton Building, Hyde Park Ave. 

‘“ 94 Ward Room, Dorchester Hall, 
Field’s Corner. 

** 95, Ward Room, Old Town Hall, Wash- 

ington St., Brighton. 


City election, Tuesday, Dec. 15, 1903. 


Ward 
iii 





BOSTON WORKING WOMEN VILLIFIED. 


The well-meaning but injudicious effort 
lately made to exclude women from hon- 
orable and legitimate occupation as tele- 
graph messengers and to boycott the 
Western Union corporation for employing 
them, is dying out, as the facts of the case 
become more clearly understood. The 
objections raised by Alderman Lomasney 
in his novel réle of moral reformer, proved 
groundless. As a rule young girls are 
not employed. Most of the messengers 
are women of ages ranging from 21 to 40. 
Some applicants are accepted bet ween the 
ages of 16 and 21, but in all cases they are 
required to produce certificates of scholar 
ship. No girls or women are employed at 
night, men being engaged for that pur- 
pose. Industrious and well-behaved boys 
are not shut out. The agitation, based at 
the outset on misrepresentations, has be- 
come so palpably anarchistic in its spirit 
and temper as to defeat its professed ob- 
ject of forcing the reinstatement of boys 
who seem to have imagined that they bad 
aright to coerce their employers and to 
dictate not only the rate of their wages, 
butalso the hours and covditions of their 
service. At a meeting held this week in 
Fanueil Hall by the boy strikers and their 
sympathizers, grossly exaggerated asser 
tions were: made of the dangers to which 
women will be exposed as messengers. 
One would imagine that Boston streets 
were as unsafe for women as those of Con- 
staptinople, and that Oriental seclusion 
was the only condition of feminine safety 
in the metropolis of New England. 

But the principal speaker was not con- 
tent with discussing the question whether 
women should be employed as messen- 
gers; he made a most unmanly charge 
against the respectability of the women 
who are serving the Telegraph Company 
in that capacity. He asserted that ‘‘a 
great part of these girls are appparently 
not of the best character,’’ and went so 
far as to say that thirty per cent. of them 
are living a questionable life. With 
touching solicitude for the morals of the 

men, this slanderer of women added: 
“Now Lask youif you thiok it is fair to 





the men of Boston to ask them to meet 
such girls daily?”’ 

This attempt to put a stigma upon the 
industrious and self-respecting women 
who are doing honest work in a civilized 
community is infamous, and ought to 
consign the speaker to merited contempt. 
It will surely create a reaction. 

A member of the Building Trades’ 
Council declared that ‘the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, having debauched 
the Legislature and Congress, was now 
attacking the morals of the girls,’’ and 
offered a resolution calling for govern- 
ment ownership of the telegraph, which 
was adopted with applause. 

A New York newspaper woman, Miss 
Mabel Hoar, now known as Messenger 169, 
came on incognito in order to ascertain 
the facts, and decided to apply for a posi- 
tion. She was hired at $1 a day, and as- 
signed to the South Boston district. Her 
first attempt at delivering a message led 
her to a tall business warehouse near A 
Street, where she was followed by a party 
of the striking boys. She .entered the 
warehouse, as she supposed, properly, 
and after climbing three or four flights of 
stairs, discovered she was “in the wrong 
pew.” Not finding the office in that sec- 
tion of the building, she prepared to make 
her exit, when she found all the doors on 
that floor bad been fastened by the boys 
who bad followed her in. Not daunted, 
she sought the freight elevator, boarded 
it, pulled the cord and went cown into the 
basement. She made her way to the 
street, and delivered ber message at the 
right place. After returning to the office, 
she overheard some of the boys say that 
they would give her another test, but 
when she was sent out again, she took the 
precaution to telephone Station 6 of the 
impending danger, and the policemen 
sent prevented this anticipated scene from 
taking place. Since that time she has not 
been molested. 

Miss Hoar’s real object was to get in 
touch with the boys who are out and the 
girls who are in, hear the stories of each 
and what the company bad to say. After 
her first day’s experience in South Boston 
she talked with the boys, and learned their 
grievance to be that their president had 
been discharged because be did not do 
his work to the satisfaction of the com- 
pany. Having heard their whole story 
she wrote Inspector Ross and asked an in- 
terview, came to the central office, and 
was closeted with Supt. Ames. 

From him she learned that what the 
boys had told her was true, but beyond 
this be told her that the company intend- 
ed to run its business on a methodical 
principle, and because complaints had 
come to the office of delay on the part of 
the boys, the company intended to make 
an example of the first flagrant case. A 
threatened strike precipitated the lockout. 
Beyond that Mr. Ames told Miss Hoar 
tbat now the ice bad been broken in the 
employment of women the system would 
be maintained. In other cities this 
method obtains, and, so far as the com- 
pany can learn, bas been successful. 

Mr. Ames also stated that representa- 
tives from the Federation of L:bor had 
called on him to have him reinstate the 
discharged messengers, but were unable 
to advance any argument to con'\rovert 
the fact that the company had a right to 
discharge any one who was not working 
for the company’s interests or any who 
had threatened to strike because of such 
discharge. 

In her work at the main office Miss 
Hoar was brought in contact with more 
of the girls employed by the company, 
and from them she secured information 
which refuted many of the absurd stories 
which some newspapers have published 
cencerning the situation. To them her 
identity was unknown, avd what she 
heard was in the general conversation 
when all were together. She found all 
the girls modest and unassuming, and 
they were there to do their duty as well 
as they could for the money it paid. 

While Miss Hoar entered the work with 
the impression that the boys had been 
done an injustice, she now feels that the 
company is in the right in its effort to 
give the public the service it demands, 
and in the best possible way. In her 
statement to The Herald, Miss Hoar dis- 
claims any collusion with the company. 

We are assured by an officer of the 
Western Union Company that the facts as 
above stated are correct. If so, there is 
no occasion for the outcry raised by mis- 
informed or interested parties against the 
employment of women as messengers. 

H. B. B. 





MISS SHAW AND THE “DAUGHTER.” 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, told an amus- 
ing story of a woman who once urged her 
to leave the suffragists and join the D. A. 
R. ‘Weare a better class of women, you 
know,”’ said the Daughter. 
“Unluckily, I am not eligible,” said 
Miss Shaw, who is an Englishwoman. 





‘Is it possible? Were not any of your 
ancestors in the War of the Revolution?” 

“Oh, yes, they were there, and they 
fought bravely, but they were all on the 
British side.” 

“Ob, what a pity! 
you!” 

**You needn't be,” answered Miss Shaw. 
“I am not a bit sorry for myself. You 
stand to-day where my ancestors stood, 
advocating taxation without representa- 
tion; and I stand where yours did. I 
would rather line up with your ancestors 
than with mine. I would rather be right 
myself than bave my ancestors right.’’ 

*Well,’’ said the Daughter, ‘I am glad 
that I have descended from a long line of 
Revolutionary ancestors.”’ 

“Yes,’’ answered Miss Shaw, “that is 
the trouble — you bave descended from 
them. I would rather ascend than de- 
scend from my ancestors. There are no 
women more inconsistent than those who 
belong to ihese patriotic societies and 
boast of their ancestors, yet repudiate 
the principles for which those patriots 
fought!” 


I am so sorry for 





—se CO 


COMERS AND GOERS. 





We have been favored lately by a call 
from Miss Florence Holbrook, of Chicago, 
well-known in educational circles. She is 
a member of the Ella F. Young Club, 
composed solely of teachers, and the in- 
terest in equal suffrage of this spirited 
organization is matter for congratulation 
to those who have the cause at heart. 
Mrs. Bessie Blodgett is back from Califor- 
nia, and bravely active along the old 
lines, in spite of the great loss she has 
sustained in the death of her husband, Dr. 
Charles Blodgett. One of the brightest 
and most interesting of visitors was Mrs. 
Major Lane, formerly of New York, a con- 
nection of Mr. Blackwell’s, and in early 
days his governess. Now at the age of 
94, she recalls with clearest memory the 
childish pranks of the curly-haired boy, 
(whose boyishness is not yet gone, though 
the curls are white) and thoroughly en- 
joys her rare visits to bim and his daugh- 
ter. Mrs. Helen Campbell came in one 
day, from Greenacre, on her way to 
Brookline, where she was the guest of 
Mr, and Mrs, Edward Atkinson. Our old 
friend Mrs. Howland came from Worces- 
ter to attend the annual meeting of the 
Mass. W. S. A. and with her Mrs. Anna G. 
Fowler of Northbridge, a generous friend 
of the Worcester Suffrage League. Mrs. 
Laura Reynolds of Port Huron, Michigan, 
was here and spoke encouragingly of the 
growing interest in that State. Miss Alice 
Blanchard formerly of Portland, Me., 
where she aud her father, Rev. Heury 
Blanchard, were strovg pillars of the 
Maine State Association, called soon after 
her arrival from Washington. Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell is in Philadelphia for 
committee meetings of the National 
American W.S. A. Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
entertains the officers at her beautiful 
home in Mt. Airy. Cc. W. 


a Oe 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 
The Massachusetts W.S. A., at its annnal 
meeting held in West Newton on Oct. 30, 
adopted the following resolutions: 





Resolved, That we rejoice in the regis- 
tration of 850,000 newly enfranchised 
women voters in Australia. in the exten- 
sion to Kaasas women of the right tu 
vote on all bonds for public improvement; 
in our Association’s growth in member- 
ship; in the increased school vote of wom- 
en in Boston; and in the growth every- 
where of public opinion in favor of equal 
rights for women, 

That we congratulate the women of 
Kansas on their victory at the recent 
school election in abolishing regulations 
with regard to women teachers that were 
not equally binding upon the men. 

That we base our claim for equai suf- 
frage on the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence. All political power in- 
heres in the people. Women are people. 
Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. Wom- 
en are governed, Taxation without rep- 
resentation is tyranny. Women are taxed. 
We affirm that intelligent suffrage is the 
watchword of progressive democracy, and 
that equal codperation of men and women 
is essential alike to» a happy home, a re- 
fined society, an ideal church, and a model 
republic; and we pledge our best efforts 
to abolish the exclusion of qualified citi- 
zens from suffrage on the sole ground of 
sex. 


The following, offered by Mrs. Mary 
Schlesinger, was received with applause, 
and adopted by a rising vote: 


Resolved, That we wish to express our 
high appreciation of the conscientious, un- 
seltish and intelligent work of Miss H. E. 
Turner, for the last 21 years, during which 
she has served the cause in this State, 
working part of the time for the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL and part for the State Associa- 
tion. During al) these years she has habit- 
uaily and voluntarily worked longer hours 
than the time for which she was paid; has 
shown herself fertile iu original and val- 
uable ideas, several of our most useful 
lines of work having been suggested by 
her; and has done innumerable things 
outside her regular duties, as for instance 





when she managed for the Association a 
Bazar that cleared $2200, and managed 
it so judiciously tbat the total expense 
outside hall rent was only $178. With her 
usual unselfishness, she declined the 
money present that the Association wished 
to make her after this Bazar. In retiring 
after her long term of faithful service, she 
carries with her the high esteem and cor- 
dial gratitude of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

Honorary President: 
Mrs. Mary A Livermore. 
Honorary Vice-Presidents : 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Hon. George F. 
Hoar, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Hon. John 
D. Long, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, Gov. 
Jobn L. Bates, Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
William I. Bowditch, Mrs. Emma 
Walker Batcheller, William Lloyd Gar- 
risop, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward, Col. T W. Higginson, Hon. Wil 
liam Claflin, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Mrs. 
Oliver Ames, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Hon. 
W. W. Crapo, Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden, 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, Mrs, Ole Bull, Miss 
Lucia M. Peabody, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, 
Mrs. Mary C. Atkinson, Hon. George A. O. 
Ernst, Rev. Philip S. Moxom, Mrs. May 
Alden Ward, Miss Amanda M. Lougee, 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. J. L. Withrow, 
D. D 


President: Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead. 
Vice-President: Mrs. Mary Schlesinger. 
Clerk : Mrs. Otto B. Cole. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Ada W. 
Tillinghast. 

Treasurer: Mr William Lloyd Garrison. 

Auditors: Mrs. M. E. Chase, Mr. Rich- 
ard P. Hallowell. 

Chairman Board of Directors: Mrs. Mary 
Hutcheson Page. 

Ten Directors at Large: 

Miss Mary Ware Allen, Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell, Miss Ida E. Hal!, Mrs. Sarah F. 
Hapgood, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith, Mrs. Kate W. Town- 
send, Mrs, Eliza R. Whiting, Miss Susan A. 
Whiting, Mrs. E. M. Stearns. 

Directors from Auziliary Leagues: 
Attleboro, Miss 5. M. Plimpton. 
Arlington and Wayland, Mrs. Jessica Cox 

Henderson. 

Belmont, Mrs. Annie C. Ellison. 

Boston Equal Suffrage Association for 
Good Government, Mrs, Harriet Minot 
Laugblin. 

Bostou Political Equality Club, Miss F. L. 
Bachelder, 

Brighton and Allston, Mrs, Ada Hammond. 

Brookline, Mrs. Gertrude B. Newell. 

Cambridge, Mrs.Mary P. C. Billings. 

Cambridge P. E, Club Mrs.A. R. Moore. 

City Point, Mrs, Robert Emery. 

Concord, Mrs. A. H,. Burrill. 

East B ston, Mrs. Jenny S. Merrick. . 

Holyoke, Mrs. Charles E. Ball. 

Hyannis, Mrs. F. H. Holmes. 

Leominster, Mrs. Henrietta M. Gates. 

Lexington, Mrs. Mary C. Jackson. 

Natick, Mrs. O. A. Cheney. 

Needham, Mrs. Martha I. Barnes. 

New Bedford, Mrs. Ada W. Tillinghast. 

Newton, Mrs. Marian F. Stutson. 

Ouset, Miss Arabella Ames. 

Osterville, Mrs. Morris Crocker. 

Pittsfield, Mrs, J. M. Kingman. 

Reading, Mrs. A. H. Jewett. 

Revere, Mrs. L. J. Segee. 

Roxbury, Mrs. R. F. Oliver. 

Sharon, Mrs. Agnes P. Haskel. 

Somerville, Mrs. Annie M. Philbrick. 

Somerville Municipal Club,Mrs. Lucy Titus. 

Springfield, Mrs, Oscar Lreland. 

Stoughton, Miss Lilian D, Curtis, 

Walpole, Mrs. Miriam B. Pearce. 

Waltham Civic Club, Miss Sarah G. Osburn, 

Warren, Mr. Daniei G. Hitchcock. 

Wellesley, Mrs. Caroline S. Rodman, 

Winchester, Mrs. H. E. Freethy. 

Wintbrop, Mrs. M. H. Cross. 

Worcester, Mrs. Emma C, Marble. 

Wollaston, Mrs. Ama K. Lee. 

Yarmouth, Mrs. Charles Swift. 

Young Women’s Political Club, Mrs. Em- 
ilie Kaminsky. 


Massachusetts Member of National Ezxecu- 
tive Committee : 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
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NATICK LEAGUE NOT A BENEFICIARY. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We notice in a recent issue of your pa- 
per the statement that the late Lydia 
Morse Dewing, of Natick, Mass., had, by 
her will, made the Natick Woman Suffrage 
League the residuary legatee of her estate. 
This is a mistake. In her will she left all 
her property to her daughter; but in a 
codicil she directed that, in case her 
daughter did not survive her, her estate 
should go very largely to charitable and 
reform organizations, and the bulk of it, 
in that case, would have gone to the Na- 
tick Woman Suffrage League. As her 
daughter survives her, we are pleased to 
know that she receives the entire prop- 
erty, for she did everything in her power, 
during her mother’s last illness, to add to 
the mental happiness, and physical com- 
fort of the latter. 0. A. C. 





A GOOD GRANGE MEETING. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

At the last meeting of the Old Colony 
Pomona Grange at Middleboro’, Mass., 
equal suffrage was discussed at the open 
meeting. ‘Shall equal suffrage be grant- 
ed to women?’’ was the question as an- 
nounced on the program. Affirmative, 
Marcellus Boynton, Master Old Colony 
Pomona Grange; negative, C. O. Little- 
field, Master Middlesex and Norfolk 
Grange. 





—___. 


in a calm and dignified manner, a number 
of men and women taking part, and some 
of the best points in the affirmative werg 
brought out. At the close, a rising vote 
showed 71 in the affirmative and 32 in the 
negative, more men than women voting in 
favor in proportion to the number pres. 
ent. 

Five days later, on Oct. 14, Mrs. Fran- 
ces Farrell, chairman Stoughton Commit- 
tee of Massachusetts W.S. A., spoke on 
equal suffrage before the Stoughton 
Grange. She gave reasons why Grange 
members should believe in equal suffrage, 
reading Mrs. Boland’s circular, and urg- 
ing all women present who had not regis- 
tered to do so and vote at the next town 
meeting. FRANCES FARRELL. 





THE YOUNG WOMEN IN OUR COLLEGES. 


BY PROF. KATHERINE LEE BATES, 


The freshman who has come to college 
directly from a life of close supervision in 
home or boarding-school is first of all im- 
pressed by the self reliance of the upper- 
classmen. Their exemption, in the 
choices and actions of every day, from 
parental control, from faculty control, 
from any control save that of their own 
joyous youth, dazzles the girl who has as 
yet been hardly aware that childhood was 
left behind. 

‘What more felicity can fall to creature 

Than to enjoy delight with hberty?” 

She proceeds, in many cases rashly and 
foolishly, to apply the law of freedom to 
her own conduct. She may, if she has 
not been bred to respect her digestion, eat 
fudge before luncheon and give chafing- 
dish parties at the witching hour of mid- 
night. She may neglect her work for 
weeks or months and then have a period, 
when the ‘“‘midyears” threaten, of desper- 
ate study deep into the small hours, with 
a wet towel tied around her head and a 
coffee-pot steaming over the alcohol lamp. 
Eager to “get into the college atmos- 
phere,’’ she makes a lavish expenditure 
of nervous energy in haunting the most 
thronged and tumultuous centers of stu- 
dent resort. She becomes fevered with 
the excitement of numbers, rude with the 
new sense of independence, irregular in 
all her habits of eating, sleeping, exercis- 
ing, studying. All the while, she is under 
the Argus-eyed scrutiny of a college com- 
munity. Her freedom is not curtailed, 
but helping hands are reaching out to her. 
Members of the faculty, upper-class stu- 
dents, classmates to whom, for one reason 
or another, self-government is no new ex- 
perience, are doing their best to study and 
direct the little craft splashing its first 
way in these strange waters. 

The freshman year is the danger year. 
Health may be so impaired that the stu- 
dent is sent home, there to be most erro- 
neously pointed out as the victim of over- 
study. Conditions may be incurred that 
will hamper all the subseyuent course of 
the ever-worried, ever-shamefaced girl, 
who must take time and strength from 
the work of her sophomore year to make 
good her freshman failures, and hence in- 
curs new conditions in the new subjects, 
dragging ‘‘at each remove a lengthening 
chain.”’ A misconducted freshman year, 
too, may fix a reputation for flightiness, 
loud manners, or the like upon one who 
when the first intoxication of her liberty 
has passed, could have lived up to a good 
name, but is led by pride and pique, as 
she sees the better elements in the stu- 
dent-world withdrawing from her, to cast 
in her lot with the wildest and most 
feather-brained companionship of the 
place. 

This is the dark side of the picture. 
Many freshmen have been prepared, by 
judicious training at home or in school, 
for undertaking the direction of their 
daily lives. Others are quick to profit by 
the hints of comrades or by their own ob- 
servation. Required lectures on hygiene, 
frequent tests in class-work, fortunate 
friendships often counteract the perils of 
inexperience. And the student who 
comes successfully through her freshman 
year has all the chances in her favor for a 
glad and honorable college course. She 
has learned that freedom lies within the 
circle of the law, not without it. 

The typical college girl, before her 
sophomore year is over, has her own af. 
fairs in hand and brings a fund of super- 
fluous energy to the commonweal. The 
executive ability developed in American 
college life is a continual surprise to the 
onlooker. To the timid entering student 
many things, within the next four years, 
become possible. She may be found run- 
ning a magazine, dealing shrewdly with 
printer and advertiser, reading proof, 
writing items, leaders, reviews. She may 
practise a wide range of activities on class 
committees, from conducting a campaign 
in undergraduate politics to planning and 
carrying through the social functions of 
gala days, where guests are numbered by 
hundreds or by thousands. The Athletic 
Association may entrust her with grave 
responsibilities in the selection and laying 


The discussion was conducted ; out of golf grounds or in arranging for an 
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intercollegiate tournament. If her Greek 
jetter society is building its chapter- 
house, it may fall to her lot to confer 
with architects and decorators, buy rugs, 
divans and other turnishings, or engineer 
the finance of the whole enterprise. The 
sense of distance between senior and fresh- 
man is not altogether fictitious. On the 
practical side of life alone, the four years 
count for more than arithmetic confesses. 

The college girl of the period is not 
only eminently executive, but she is 
trained to corporate action. She must 
continually subordinate herself to her so- 
ciety, her class, her college, This is a 
much-needed discipline for the American 
girl, who has too often been the autocrat 
of the home from which she came. In 
this larger life she learns that value rests 
on service. If she would be a leader in 
her class, she must work for it, as she has 
never yet dreamed of working for her 
home. And in working for it, she comes 
to love it so well that she gladly discovers 
and supports a better leader, remaining 
herself content to serve. She falls into 
her place in the system, she accepts her 
color in the pattern, she learns the bond 
of a common purpose, she ceases to gauge 
her yoke-fellows by the test of personal 
likes or dislikes, she welcomes any 
strength whatsoever that pulls with her 
toward the goal. She is inevitably more 
of a democrat on graduation than on ma- 
triculation. In the union of workers, she 
has again and again found her prejudices 
disproved. The length and breadth of 
the land have been liberalizing her 
through their girlish representatives. The 
grace of the South, the vigor of the West, 
the earnestness of New England—she has 
learned to hold them each and all in 
hovor. 

This executive energy of our college 
girls affords plenty of ground for criticism. 
The growing ability to deal swiftly, 
strongly, and generously with social 
problems does not count for so much, to 
many observers, as the maintenance of 
the quiet charm of womanhood, The 
typical college girl is ever strenuous. 

“. will not have Good Fortune or God’s 
Blessing 
Let in, while [I am busy.” 

Year by year, however, the creative im- 
pulse is awakening in the women’s col- 
leges. More and more the desire is felt to 
mould this new environment of college 
customs and traditions into something 
fresh and beautiful. ‘The mass-meetings 
still clamor to have a college life as close- 
ly imitative of man’s college life as possi- 
ble. A red-Indiav whoop in tenor is an- 
swered by a still more monstrous yelp in 
treble. But women are the artists of life, 
and here and there one finds the college 
girl who has seen a vision of a tranquil 
country, set apart for four enchanted 
years from the ugliness and the wrangle 
ot a commercial age. Here all nature 
shall be fair, all buildings noble, all fig- 
ures young, graceful with the grace of 
perfect health, and dainty with such sweet 
and simple robing as best becomes their 
youth. It is an Arcady of gentle man- 
ners, soft-toned voices, lovely faces —a 
place of pageants and revels and delights, 
of Maypoles with rainbow ribbons, of 
Hallowe'en processions out of Fairyland, 
of myths yet unimagined that shall speak 
anew the ecstacy of life. 

In our women’s colleges, especially, 
certain conditions of to day are less favor- 
able to mental activity than those exist- 
ing twenty years ago. Then the college 
girl was an exception in her community. 
More often than not she came to college 
for professional training, expecting to 
earn her livelihood by teaching, and so, 
with this definite end in view, worked 
steadily and closely. She felt, as the girl 
looking forward to home life does not 
feel, her studies to be directly related to 
her future success. She was, if not ac- 
tually more often than now, far more 
often in proportion, the daughter of a 
struggling country minister, a missionary, 
orateacher. She came from a household 
of plain living and high thinking. She 
was stoop-shouldered, perhaps, and defi- 
cient in social ease, but she took her mind 
seriously. One hesitated to put Arnold 
and Clough into her hands. The college 
girl of the period, the girl in the merry 
foreground of the present student world, 
comes in ever-increasing numbers from 
the well-to-do, materialistic class, She 
avowedly goes to college for ‘‘the life.’’ 
She is well grown, well dressed, athletic, 
radiant. She skims over her Arnold, 
from cover to cover, as gayly as she 
skates from shore to shore, She dashes 
down in her note-book that Arnold had 
“religious doubts.’’ There is no touch of 
morbidness in her nature, but there is 
sometimes a touch of hardness there. 
Idealism is a new atmosphere for her. 
But she has a brisk, businesslike way, 
very efficient to its depth, of getting 
through her work. Critical of individ- 
uals, by no means overawed by fame and 
learning, she is intellectually submissive. 

She carries, nevertheless, something of 
intellectual discipline away, something of 
intellectual standard. She knows how to 





concentrate the working powers of her 


mind on a given problem. Her tastes in 
reading are refined, her eye for nature is 
quickened, her resources for enjoyment 
are multiplied, her whole horizon is 
broadened. She will be less easily im- 
posed upon than her mother by quackery 
in print or on the platform, She may 
even distinguish between mediocrity and 
excellence. And perchance a seed of in- 
tellectual longing has been planted in her 
which shall blossom in after years—if not 
in her own life, in the lives of her chil- 
dren. 

There are always, in all colleges, a few 
genuine students who leaven the lump, a 
few to whom something strange, and 
poignant pierces through the veil of 
things, a few who seek after wisdom. If 
the typical college girl is not this, at least 
she lives beside it, loves it, feels its 
quickening impulse. One true student 
does more for the intellectual develop- 
ment of her mates than three good teach- 
ers.—Central Christian Advocate. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 





At Brussels University a woman has for 
the first time taken the degree of Doctor 
in Political Economy. She is a Russian, 
aod her thesis was on “The State of 
Wages among Women in Belgium.” 

Among the honorary degrees conferred 
at the jubilee celebrations of the Heidel- 
berg University were the following: The- 
ological Faculty, Margaret Dunlop-Gib- 
son and Agnes Smith-Lewis (twin sisters). 
These ladies, in 1901, took the degree of 
LL. D. at St. Andrew’s University, Scot- 
land. Mrs. Lewia also holds the degree 
of Ph. D. To these they can now add the 
letters D. D. 

Ata recent meeting at Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, Scotland, when the appointment 
was made of additional examiners for de- 
grees for the next four years among those 
appointed as assistants to the professors, 
Miss Johanna Forbes, M.A., was elected 
junior assistant of Humanity. She is the 
first woman assistant appointed in Aber- 
deen University. 

Atarecent meeting of the University 
Court of St. Andrews University, Scot- 
land, the nomination by Prof. Lindsay of 
Miss Dorothy Chapman as one of his as- 
sistants in thé Humanity class was ap- 
proved. 


No student returning to Cambridge is 
an object of more general interest than 
Miss Helen Keller, now a senior at Rad- 
cliffe College. Almost as soon as she had 
taken up her work Miss Keller was elect- 
ed vice-president of her class, an honor 
which was accorded her by her classmates 
during her freshman year. Her studies 
this year will consist of, Professor Kit- 
tredge’s Shakesperian course, Dr. Neil- 
son’s English Jiterature, Professor Moore’s 
course in Plautus, Cicero, and Lucretius, 
and Professor Morgan and Dr. Rand’s 
course in Latin, which covers the Anna's 
of Tacitus, the satires and epistles of 
Horace, and selections from Catullus. Up 
to the present time Miss Keller has passed 
with credit all her college examinations, 
Once she has completed this year’s work 
as outlined, she will have accomplished 
more in the way of scholarship than any 
other person in the world, so handi- 
capped. 

The lowa Wesleyan College at Mount 
Pleasant, enthusiastically celebrated the 
completion of a fund of $100,000, which 
pays off the debt and adds $20,000 to the 
endowment. The college is coéduca- 
tional, F. M. A. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


In Finland, for the first time, a woman 
has been appointed factory-insepector. 


Miss Harriet May Mills of New York 
has entered upon three weeks of organiz- 
ing in New Jersey, and will then attend 
the State suffrage conventions of Mary- 
land and Delaware. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 











There is no more effective way to aid 
the carse of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 

FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 


Justice to the Woman, 
By BERNIE BABCOCK. 


6 Special Drawings. 
This powerful and weteoe | novel has just 
been issued at $1.50 (postpaid) by 


BROADWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
835 Broadway, New York City. 











Of Interest to Ladies. 








MAGULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


announce the opening 
of a department for making to 


order 


LADIES’ CLOTH SUITS 


and 


OUTSIDE GARMENTS. 


This Ladies’ Tailoring De- 
partment will be in charge of 
Mr. E. C, Leonarp, and gar- 
ments will be made in work- 
shops on the premises by ex- 


perienced tailors. 
MACULLAR PARKER 
COFIPANY, 


400 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 





Chaminade 
Choral Society 


(Ladies’ Vocal Club.) 





MRS. C. H. ADAMS, in connection 
with being the leader of the above club, 
teaches Pianoforte and Vocal Culture. 
She has just returned from her summer 
home in Duxbury, and is prepared to take 
pupils and instruct them in the Faélton 
method and the Isidore Phillip method 
for Pianoforte. 

The John Howard Mental method as 
well as the Italian method is also used for 
Voice Culture. 

Terms reasonable. Address 


159a Tremont St. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satu:- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal 
suffrage. 


Elevator, 





_{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
EDITORS: { ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT { FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
Epirors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial - - 25 
Six Months : - - - - - - 1.25 
Per Annum - - - - - 2.50 


Single copies - - - - - 0 


The best source of informition ap» nthe w» 
manquestion that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are ber 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. 
Livermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 





The “National Column” in the Woman’s JouB 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new poosty 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


8 Park Street, Bost»p, Mass 


| will act as corresponding secretary and have charge of the State headquarters. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss 8usan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H. Suaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio, 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GorpoN, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 
Auditors { Miss LAuRA CLay. Whitehall, Lexington, Ky. 
* |) Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





We wish to keep the dates and places of coming State Conventions standing in this 
Column until the Convention season is over. State Presidents will greatly oblige by 
sending us the desired information. 

National Convention—Washington, D. C., Feb. 12 to 19, 1904. 

Kentucky, Covington, Nov. 11 and 12. 

New Hampshire, Milford, Nov. 18 and 19. 

California, Nov. 17 and 18. 

Kansas, Abilene, Dec. 8 and 9 

Michigan, Paw Paw, Nov. 10, 11, and 12, 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 
“You are making the National Column sparkling and bright.""—Delia C. Taylor. 


The Columbus (O.) Press has just published a feature article about the Ohio Con- 
vention, illustrated with pictures of Miss Anthony, Miss Shaw, Mrs. Upton and Rev, 
Marie Jenney Howe. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, president of the National Council of Women, and Califor- 
nia’s member of the National Executive Committee, has recently returned from Europe. 
She has been a guest in the home of Miss Anthony at Rochester the past week. 


Within the past week we have filled orders for literature from Iowa, Kentucky, 
New Hampshire, New York and Ohio, from Berlin, Germany, and Sidney, Australia. 





Miss Ida A. Craft, treasurer of the New York State W. S. A., says in a letter to 
Headquarters: ‘Our State Convention is over, and we can say in regard to delegates, 
general interest, and money raised for our work, that it was the most successful in the 
history of our Association.” 


Mrs, Isabella Beecher Hooker has written to Headquarters that she thinks the 
October number of Progress is so fine, from every point of view, that she hopes it will 
be electrotyped. We are having calls every day for extra copies of this edition. 





Mrs, Clara M. Richey, the efficient corresponding secretary of the Iowa Associa- 
tion, will spend most of the winter in the South, In her absence Miss Daisy Dighton 
Miss 
Dighton is an energetic worker, ard we predict that she will look after the interests 
of the lowa W.S. A. to the satisfaction of al! concerned. 





Mrs. Louisa Southworth will give an “at home’’ on Mrs. Stanton’s birthday, at 
her beautiful house, 844 Prospect St., Cleveland. ‘The affair will be open to all who 
desire to attend. Mrs, Southworth will give personal :eminiscences of the great leader, 
and Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe and Prof. Emma Perkins have also been asked to speak. 
A generous supply of souvenirs has been ordered for this occasion. 


A few evenings before election a political meeting was held in Warren, with 
Republican speakers of national reputation. The newspapers, in their announceme: ts, 
and the handbills bore the sentence, ‘‘Ladies are especially invited.” At Youngs- 
town (O.) the following night, Mr. John H, Clark, the Democratic candidate for the 
U. S. Senate, spoke in the Opera House, and the first four rows in the pit were reserved 
for ladies. Many men were compelled to stand throughout the evening, because of 
the great crowd, but the women’s seats were all occupied. Surely these facts are 
significant. 





New York has paid her auxiliary dues. She has gained two hundred and eighteen 
members over last year, and has collected back dues from some of her locals for 1901 
and 1902. These she has also sent, being careful to explain that they are not to be 
counted upon her membership of this year. New York is always at the head of the 
list in point of membership, but she is as exact as possible, never over-paying, never 
under-paying. 





Mrs. Catt is to be the chief speaker at the Connecticut Convention on Nov. 13, and 
is to speak at the New Jersey Convention on the 18th. Miss Mills, who is doing 
organization work in New Jersey, will also be a speaker at the State Convention. She 
has accepted an invitation from the Maryland W. S. A. to speak for that society at the 
Belair County Court House, the meeting to be held after their annual State meeting. 
Mrs. Thoms writes that they expect this meeting to do them much good. 

The Minneapolis Political Equality Club, in celebrating the Lucy Stone birthday, 
combined business and pleasure in a most enterprising fashion. The celebration took 
the form ofa picnic, which was held at the summer home of Mrs. Lizzie McClary, the 
treasurer of the association in question, at White Bear Lake. Supper was served at. 
25 cents a plate, and in this way the club raised the $10 which it pledged to the 
National at the New Orleans Convention last spring. This is a suggestion for Miss 
Gregg’s Committee on ‘‘Ways and Means”’ of raising money. 





At the Convention in New Orleans, last spring $3,196 were pledged for the work 
of the National Association this year. Nov. lst all but $839.35 of this had been paid. 
We trust that by the close of the year every penny will have been paid, so that the treas- 
urer may report, in closing her books, that no obligations remain unfulfilled on the 
part of subscribers. 





The first thousand of the Elizabeth Cady Stanton Souvenirs have been sold and a 
second thousand ordered. Everybody seems pleased with them. The very last of 
the Lucy Stone Souvenirs were sent to New Hampshire a few days ago. We cannot 
but feel gratified at the reception of these souvenirs by the clubs throughout the 
country. Certainly it was a wise recommendation of the National that our clubs 
observe the birthdays of our distinguished leaders, 





Two years ago the Friends’ Equal Rights Association became auxiliary to the N. 
A. W. 8. A. under an amendment to our constitution providing for auxiliaryship of 
National suffrage societies on the same terms as States. When the Friends’ Associa- 
tion joined it had but 46 members, Last year it paid dues‘for 286 members, a gain of 
240 in the first year of its organization. We were all delighted. We are in receipt of 
a letter from Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, of Maryland, who says that the Friends’ 
yearly meeting has just closed in Baltimore. She reports that at this meeting, in one 
morning session, 65 new members were gained for the Friends’ E.R. A. Surely the 
N. A. W.S. A. is to be congratulated upon the healthy growth of this auxiliary. 





Mrs. Florence Maskrey, Iowa’s former treasurer W. S. A., writes to Headquarters 
for everything we may have to assist in the observance of the Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
birthday. Her club expects to make this occasiun a thoroughly successful one. Mrs. 
Maskrey spent last winter in the South and sowed good seed there by distributing 
literature and constantly bringing our question before the people with whom she 
came in contact. She goes South again this winter, and we trust will perform similar 
good works, Mrs. Maskrey’s successor as Iowa’s State Treasurer is Mrs. Margaret 
Skidmore, of Boone. Mrs, Skidmore, in writing to the National Treasurer, says: 
“The work will be very pleasant to me, although it may keep me quite busy at times 
with my other duties, but I shall always try to do my duty as treasurer to the State 
and National as well. I love this work, and wish I were so situated that I could give 
all my time to the cause.’’ This is the right spirit. Duties approached in this spirit 
cannot fail to become both pleasant and profitable. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTon, 
Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
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A HAUNTED HOUSE. 
BY THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
Love came to me grown sadly wise, 
With little longing in his eyes, 
Yet missed I naught, mine own so dim, 
So blind, for very love of him. 


He gave me housing in his heart— 
Alone [ live in every part, 
Yet everywhere there seem to spring 
Signs of another's tenanting. 


I may not know her name or face 

Who made this heart her dwelling-place, 
Yet everywhere there seems to stir 
The shadow of the thought of her. 


Strange in this home of mine [ rest 
Forever an unwelcome guest, 
Feeling her silent enmity, 
that mistress whom I may not see. 


Owner and stranger have I stayed, 
Defiant and yet all afraid, 
For they have dreams too strange to tell 
W ho in a baunted house must dwell. 
—Life. 


——___3oe——_—__—_— 


CHARITY. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 





Came two young children to their mother’s 
shelf 
(One was quite little and the other big) 
And each in freedomcalmly helped himself— 
(One was a pig.) 


The food was free and plenty for them both, 
But one was rather dull and very small, 
So the big smarter brother, nothing loath, 
He took it all. 


At which the little fellow raised a yell 
Which tired the other’s more «esthetic ears, 
He gave him here a crust and there a shell 
To stop his tears. 


He gave with pride, in manner calm and 
bland, 
Finding the other's hunger a delight; 
He gave with piety—bhis full left hand 
Hid from his right. 


He gave and gave—O blessed Charity! 
How sweet and beautiful a thing it is! 
How fine to see that big boy giving free 
What was not his! 





=o 


THE CONFLAGRATION. 


BY ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER. 
It started in the garden ground, 
And no one was to blame. 
We only filled a little mound 
With dancing tulip-flame. 
We thought it quenched in June, but oh, 
Just where the roses grew 
A tiny ember smouldered low, 
And when the south winds blew 


They scattered petals full of coals, 
The mischief had begun. 

Not might we then, to save our souls, 
Undo what had been done. 


Nasturtium fires crept out and flared 
Along the garden walk. 

The hollyhocks like torches glared, 
A light on every stalk 


The scotch-mist puffed its cloud of smoke, 
The hills were dim with haze, 

And goldenrod and sumac broke 
Into a mighty blaze. 


Across the fields the fire-tide turned, 
O’erleaping stream and road. 

The hillside like a furnace burned, 
The forest gleamed and glowed. 


We watched the conflagration grow 
Till, one November night, 

A tempest blast of sleet and snow 
Put out its splendid light. 


Now we have no excuse to bring. 
There’s nothing to be said. 
But every one of us, next spring, 
Will guard bis tulip bed! 
— Youth's Companion. 


-_- 


Home-Missionary Fence-Corners. 


BY GRACE M. CLARK, 


“How many of you have made your 
plans to raise money for home-missionary 
work?” asked Miss Brown of her Endeav- 
orers one morning in May. Several hands 
went up. 

“I’m going to work out-the garden at 
five cents an hour,” said Jim. 

‘Nannie and I are going to sweep and 
dust the shop at twenty-five cents a 
week,” said the milliner’s daughter. 

“I’m going to mind the chickens off the 
garden,” said small Charlie, whose folks 
had just moved in, and had not yet built 
their fences. 

All the Endeavorers reported some way 
of earning missionary money except one 
freckle faced girl on the back seat. 

“Don’t you want to help, Priscilla?’’ 
asked Miss Brown. 

‘‘Yes’m,”’ said Priscilla, meekly. She 
hadn’t the least idea of what home-mis- 
sionary work was, but she was used to 
helping with all sorts of home work as a 
matter of course. 

Miss Brown spent a few minutes in tell- 
ing the Endeavorers of the ignorance and 
the wretched homes of the people she 

wanted them to help. Meanwhile she 


expression which she couldn’t interpret, 
but she was glad to see any kind of ex- 
pression there. The face had been dis- 
couraging in its irresponsiveness. 

After the society was dismissed, Miss 
Brown had a little talk with Priscilla. 
“Isn’t there something you can do at 
home to earn a little money? Can’t you 
take care of the baby, or sweep, or dust, 
or even work in the garden?’’ she asked. 
**Yes’m, I do all that, of course,’’ said 
Priscilla; “but they don’t never pay me 
nothin’ for it.’’ 

‘Where do you live?”’ 

‘*At the head of Cow Bell Holler.” 
“You have a garden? Couldn’t you 
raise some sunflowers? I know a man 
that will buy all the seed you can raise.” 
“Yes’m,’’ replied Priscilla. 

‘‘Then I'll come to see you pretty soon, 


plant them. Good-by.”’ 

Monday was a half-holiday for Miss 
Brown. Resisting an inclination to stay 
at home and sleep, she resolutely turned 
her face in the direction of Cow Bell Hol- 
low. She had been in the mountains 
only a few months, and had been too busy 
with her typewriter to learn anything 
about them outside of her immediate 
neighborhood. Lickburg, where she 
worked, was a thriving little village 
that had come in the wake of a railroad 
recently built up to the Contrary Creek 
coal-mines, Thrifty farms stretched along 
the creek as far as one could see; but that 
wasn’t far, for the mountains closed in 
abruptly. But Miss Brown had got the 
idea during her short residence in Lick- 
burg that the whole country round about 
was about as prosperous as the country 
from which she came, 

To-day, however, as she went up Con- 
trary Creek to Calaboose Branch, and up 
the branch to Cow Bell Hollow, and up 
the hollow to Priscilla Gorby’s home, she 
ceased to wonder that the girl was hope- 
less as to raising home-missionary money. 
The little farm that Mr. Gorby ‘‘ ‘tended’’ 
was tipped up edgewise from the creek 
bed to meet the sky, and great rocks on 
its upper boundary threatened to tumble 
down and demolish the little log house. 
“Silly! Silly!’ chimed a chorus of chil- 
dren’s voices, as Miss Brown climbed the 
rail fence surrounding the yard; “there 
comes @ woman,”’ ‘ 

“This is poorer than the homes I told the 

Endeavorers about yesterday,’’ thought 
Miss Brown. “I wonder what Priscilla 
thought of me.” 
Priscilla seemed glad to see her guest, 
however. She took her into the one 
stifling room, containing three beds and 
some chairs, and invited her to “rest her 
hat.”’ 

‘IT named it to pap about raising them 
sunflowers,’’ said Priscilla; ‘‘but he 
"lowed he needed all this scope of land to 
make a living off of.’’ 

Miss Brown ‘’lowed"’ so, too; but she 
said, cheerfully: ‘Maybe we can find 
some other way. May I have some of 
those ferns in the fence-corner?’’ she 
asked, looking out through the back 
door. 

*“Yes’m,’’ replied Priscilla, wondering- 
ly. Half her summer days had been 
given to rooting ferns out of the garden. 
What in the world could anybody want 
with them? 

As Miss Brown gathered the ferns, a 
thought came to her. 

“Your father doesn’t use the ground in 
the fence-corner,”’ she said; ‘“‘couldn’t we 
have that?’’ 

“I reckon so,’’ said Priscilla, doubtful- 
ly. 
Mr. Gorby just then appeared, and gra- 
ciously consented to donate the fence- 
corners for home-missionary purposes. 
Priscilla brought a heavy, dull, short- 
handled hoe, and plied it vigorously, 
while Miss Brown pulled ferns, blackberry 
roots, sassafras, and poison ivy. The 
seeds were carefully planted, and Miss 
Brown, after courteously declining re- 
peated invitations to stay all night, went 
home with tired muscles and rested 
nerves. 

It would take a long time to tell of all 
the good that grew in those fence corners, 
for Priscilla and others. Her big brother 
Scott, learning that the young merchant 
at Lickburg would buy sunflower seed for 
his chickens, saved a dime from tobacco. 
money to invest in seeds to plant, He and 
his father couldn’t let ‘‘Silly” outdo them 
in clean farming, and there resulted a de- 
cided improvement all over the place, 
enough, probably, to compensate for the 
draft the strong-growing sunflowers made 
on the shallow soil. Mr. Gatliffe, who 
owned the farm on which the Gorbys 
lived, went up to the upper end of his 
pasture one day to mow the sassafras and 
blackberry briers in his fence-corners. 
That night he said to his wife: 

“IT did "low I wouldn’t have Green Gor- 
by on my place another year, but I reckon 
I’ll have to let him stay. They are farm- 
ing right clean to the fence-corners.’’ 

The sunflowers brightened the little 
yard wonderfully, and the bees found pas- 





watched Priscilla’s face, and saw a queer 


ture there in the dull time after sourwood 


and bring the seeds and show you how to | 


and chestnut dropped their white bios- 
soms. 

Better than all, Priscilla had an interest 
that connected her with the outside 
world; and Miss Brown, having learned 
something of the various kinds of poverty 
that surrounded her, knew better how to 
reach her starved soul. Priscilla never 
became an eloquent member of the soci- 
ety, but she gained something better for 
her than eloquence. 

But the best thing came late in summer, 


A young extension worker came from a | 


school in the edge of the mountains to 


Lickburg, with a commission from a rich, | 


eccentric old maid to find a mountain girl 


poor enough actually to need help in get- | 


ting an education. He applied to Miss 
Brown for advice, and she told him of 
Priscilla and her sunflowers. 

‘She is the girl,’’ said he. 

Martha, the second of Green Gorby’s 
numerous daughters, was old enough to 
take Priscilla’s place as chief baby-tender 
and general manager in the home, and she 
also assumed the responsibility of harvest- 
ing and marketing the sunflower seeds. 
Priscilla, with one good calico dress for 
every day, which she washed out on Sat- 
urdays, and another for Sunday, went out 
into the great world beyond the moun- 
tains. The eccentric old maid would 
have kept her in school for several years; 
but the sense of responsibility fostered by 
her lifelong caring for her younger broth- 
ers aud sisters made Priscilla think of 
others, and at the end of the year she 
asked that the lady’s bounty might be 
transferred to Martha, 
farmer came home in the spring, and 
found work as Miss Brown’s office assist- 
ant. Her intimate acquaintance with the 


mountain people made her a valuable | 
Out of | 
gratitude for all that came to her with the | 


home-missionary assistant, too. 


blossoming of her sunflowers, she has 
used her few talents in helping other peo- 


ple t» make the most of their fence cor- | 


ners, and her neighbors’ children have 
risen up to call her blessed.—Christian 
Endeavor World. 


——>-_ 


MISS FLORENCE CONVERSE. 

Miss Florence Converse was born in 
New Orleans, La., on April 30, 1871. Her 
father and mother were also natives of 
New Orleans, but her fatber’s parents 
were of old New England stock; her great- 
grandfather on her mother’s side also 
came from New England. Her mother’s 
father was a native of Wales; her mother’s 
mother was of Dutch descent. Five years 
of childhood were spent in San Francisco, 
but from her tenth year until she entered 
Wellesley College Miss Converse lived in 
New Orleans. She was graduated from 
Wellesley with the degree of B. S. in 
1893. The four following winters were 
spent in New Orleans, but since 1897 Miss 
Converse has made Boston her bome, and 
for five years she lived at Denison House, 
the Boston College Settlement. Since 
January, 1900, Miss Converse has held an 
editorial position on the Churchman. In 
June, 1903, she received the degree of 
M. A. from Wellesley. Miss Converse’s 
books are ‘‘Diana Victrix’’ (1897), a novel 
portraying characteristic types of North- 
ern and Southern life and characters; 
“The Burden of Christopher’’ (1900), a 
novel concerned with the conflict between 
capitaland labor; and ‘‘Long Will’’ (1903), 
a romance of the fourteenth century, hav. 
ing for theme the Peasant’s Revolt. 
sides her books Miss Converse has written 








a number of articles and short stories, | 


one of which, ‘Company Manners,”’ at. 


tracted attention in the Atlantic a few | 


years ago. _ 





MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. last week was held outside 
of Boston, for the first time in many 
years. It was an excellent meeting. The 
weather was beautiful, and all the ar- 
rangements had been admirably made by 
the local suffragists. — 


On the evening of Oct. 29, the Newton 


Equal Suffrage League gave a reception 
to the officers and members of the State 
Association,at the Hunnewell Club House. 
There was a large and brilliant gathering. 
After all had had a chance to shake bands 
with the officers and guests, the company 
adjourned to the jarge auditorium. Mrs. 
E. N. L. Walton presided, and Mayor 
John W. Weeks of Newton gave a courte- 
ous address of welcome, assuring the visi- 
tors that nowhere would they find a com- 
munity more willing to give a candid 
hearing to all questions. Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell responded for the State Asso- 
ciation, and paid a tribute to the many 
good friends of equal rights for women 
who had been residents of the Newtons— 
Nathaniel T. Allen, Mrs. Abby M. Davis, 
Mrs. Severance, Mrs. Burrage, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walton, Mr. John L. Whiting and 
his family, Mrs. Carrie Anders, Mrs, Nina 
Moore and many others. - 

Hon. Samuel L. Powers took time from 
his arduous political duties to give a 





The sunflower | 


Be- | 


gracious address of welcome to the con- 
vention expressing unequivocally his be- 
lief in the cause; and Rev. Anna H. Slaw 
conducted the Question Box in a way that 
delighted her hearers, Refreshments and 
a social hour followed. 

BUSINESS MEETING. 

The business meeting on the morning 
of Oct. 30, in the Unitarian Church at 
West Newton, was well attended. The 
| report of the treasurer, William Lloyd 
Garrison, was read and accepted: 





TREASURER'S REPORT. 
From Jan. 1, 1908, to October 29, 1903. 





Balance Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1903........ $1,547.19 
Receipts. 

Membership ......-66 -cseseseeece 126 00 
Auxiliary Dues ........6--eeeeeee 53.75 
DonmathouS.........cccccccccscccece 3.50 

Sale of Leaflets.........+-+eeeeee. 131.19 

May Festival Tickets...... .....- 394.00 

Annual Meeting Luncheon Tick- 

CUB. cece ccccsccs cocsvcesecccses 79 50 
Fortnightly Meetings............ 10.03 
Legislative Hearings...........++ 4.75 
Subscription Fund .... «-.+ses++- 6.50 
School Suffrage....... 50.69 
Interest.......... 38.56 
Organization..... .60 
TINEUEED wee ceeccceccceccosuences 113.30 $1,012.37 

$2,559.56 
Expenses. 
Office Expenses (Rent, Salary, 

Supplies).....e..e-.ceeee seecheee $835.19 
Leaflets (Printing and Postage).. 57.49 
May Festival ........ccccesssesess 362.15 
Annual Meeting.........++e+++e0« 119.58 
Fortnightly Meetings..........-. 33.83 
Legislative Hearings. ........... 12.75 
Extra Meetings... ....++seeesess 54.84 
Subscription Fund (transferred 

to Mise Allen)...ccce..sccccccece 6.50 
School Suffrage (transferred to 

Boston Leagus)....sse.eseeeeeee 50,69 
EMrolMent......cccccccccccccccces 27.25 
OPQaniZatioN...-cerccsececeeeceees 42,48 
Monthly Letter........+++++-- ceee «85.18 
National American W.5S. A. State 

PIOGZO cccccccces soccsccccccesce 300.00 
BGMATISS 00000 cccccscvcccessecceve 233.20 
Total Expenses.........+.....0++ $2,171.18 
Balance Cash in Second’ 

National Bank.......... $373.63 
Balance Cash on hand at 

OMCO.cecccccercccecsscces 14.75 388.38 $2,559.56 








W. L. GARRISON, Treasurer. 
The books and accounts, of which this report is 
a summary, have been examined, and are ap- 
proved by me. R P. HALLOWELL, Auditor, 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 29, 1903. 
| The treasurer desires to express his in- 
debtedness to Miss Harriet E. Turner 
for her generous assumption of the details 
of his work, necessitated by his frequent 
absence. Her conscientious and pains- 
taking accuracy calls for this appreciative 
expression. It is a matter of regret that 
the Society is to lose her valuable services 
which have covered so many years. 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 


I heartily join with the treasurer in his 
testimony to the value of Miss Turner’s 
services to the Association. 

RICHARD P, HALLOWELL, 


The report of the Organization Commit- 
tee was given by its chairman, Mrs. Mary 
Hutcheson Page: 

ORGANIZATION REPORT. 


Last January, at our annual business 
meeting, the plan proposed by the State 
Organization Committee was adopted. 
The important changes were that we have 
the county as a basis of representation 
wherever possible, instead of the local 
league; that we have only two meetings a 
year of the State Board of Directors, in- 
stead of one a month, one of them being 
the annual meeting to be held as a conven- 
tion in a different town each year; that 
the work of the Association be carried on 
in the interim by a Business Committee, 
and that County Work Conferences be 
held for the counties organized. These 
various changes were recommended in 
order to extend the organization work in 
Massachusetts, to make it cover the whole 
State, and to make it possible for distant 
leagues to feel themselves as important 
and necessary a part of the Association as 
the leagues immediately about Boston. 
It was hoped that two business meetings 
a year might be attended by distant dele- 
gates, whereas monthly meetings could 
not be. 

The plan was adopted and has been our 
working plan sigjce January, about nine 
months. 

We can speak to-day from experience of 
the result of all of these changes except 
the movable Convention. We shall know 
better about the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of that after to-day. 

The method of organization also has 
undergone a change. We have discovered 
that the chief difficulty in the way of 
forming a Woman Suffrage League lies 
not in the opposition to our principles, 
nor even in the indifference of women, but 
in the existence of the large and flourish- 
ing women’s clubthat attracts to itself all 
the best workers, and leaves them unwil- 
ling to undertake any work outside of it. 

To meet this difficultly, we have been 
| working on the method suggested by Mrs. 
| Park. We are organizing by means of 
| Suffrage Committees, instead of trying to 
|form Leagues. We find a comparative 
| willingness on the part of busy women to 
| serve on our Suffrage Committees. The 

committees are asked to affiliate with our 
| State Association, each member paying a 
| fee of 25 cents to the State treasury year- 
‘ly. They are asked to hold one public 

meeting a year, for which we supply a 
| speaker, if desired; to vote for the school 
| committee and get other women to do so, 
| and to get enrolment cards signed. Fur- 

ther than this they need do nothing. On 
the other hand, they may become as ac- 
tive as they like, meet as they please, and 
| grow into Leagues if they so desire. It 
| is because we ask so little of them that it 
| is possible to get busy women to form 
| themselves into committees and be count- 
| ed among our numbers. Our hope is that 
‘ they will become interested in the work 
| by doing the slight portion allotted them, 
‘and grow in time to be active workers. 
In the meantime the Suffrage Committee 
gives us a group of people in each place, 








associated with us, counted with us, to 
whom we can appeal for help and 
interest. 

This, then, has been the method of or. 
ganization during the past nine months 
under the new plan of the County Work 
Conferences to look after the work of the 
Leagues, and the Business Committees to 
look after the work of the State Associa. 
tion. It is interesting now to look oyur 
the work accomplished and see the result, 

To begin with, the Business Committeg 
has met once a month to carry on the 
work of the State Association. Each ling 
of work has been placed in the hands of q 
standing committee, and carried out with 
what degree of success you will hear by 
the reports to-day. Our financial situa- 
tion is clear to us at every moment, and a 
definite sum is allowed for the work of 
each committee. I think all the members 
of the Business Board will testify to the 
value of this close association and mutual 
helpfulness of the workers, and to the in. 
creased facility in managing the work of 
the State Association. 

As for the County Work Conferences, 
three counties have been organized, and 
have each held two confereuces. They 
are Middlesex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, 
These counties contain a large propor- 
tion of our Leagues. 

You will hear a report from the secre- 
tary of each county, and I want to call 
your attention to the fact that the dele. 
gates to each county work conference 
voted to be represented at this business 
meeting as county and not as separate 
Leagues, showing in this way that they 
accepted and approved the county basis 
of representation. 

The organization work carried on by 
the method of the Suffrage Committees 
for the past nine months has resulted as 
follows: Fifteen meetings have been held 
in the following places, Walpole, North 
Reading, Springfield, Norwood, Chestnut 
Hill, Winthrop Highlands, Osterville, On- 
set, Hyannis, Great Barrington, Waban, 
Lowell, Holyoke, and New Bedford. Oth- 
er places visited have been Pittsfield, 
North Adams, Williamstown, Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Fall River. The commit- 
tees formed in Springfield, Walpole, Os- 
terville, Onset, Hyannis, Holyoke, and 
Stoughton last year have become affiliated 
with our State Assvuciation. New com- 
mittees have been formed in Winthrop, 
Revere, Yarmouth, Waban, and Lowell. 

Through these committees 140 persons 
have become members of our Association, 
Literature and hundreds of enrolment 
cards have been distributed. 

The Organization Committee has also 
arranged with Rev. Anna H. Shaw to give 
lectures this week in Boston, Brookline, 
Lexington, Natick, New Bedford, Hol- 
yoke, and Lowell, in order to form new 
committees and strengthen existing 
Leagues. 

The money spent for this work since 
January, with the exception of the week 
with Miss Shaw which does not end until 
Monday, has been $35.97 provided by the 
State Association, and $71.90 raised by 
the Organization Committee, 

Mary Hutcueson PAGe, Chairman. 


The report of the School Suffrage Com- 
mittee was given by its chairman, Mrs, 
Esther F. Boland: 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE REPORT, 


The first work of the Chairman of the 
School Suffrage Committee was that of 
securing her association. The following 
ladies consented to serve: Mrs. Waitt of 
Somerville, Mrs. Darling of Brookline, 
Mrs. Snow of South Boston, and Miss Su- 
san Whiting of Newton, who acts as sec- 
retary of the committee. 

Immediately after the annual meeting 
last January, thirty-one letters were sent 
out, inquiring when the election tovk 
place and what, if any, work was being 
done to increase the woman’s vote. Also 
asking if any help in this line was desired 
of the State School Suffrage Committee. 

Twenty-four replies were received, iu- 
dicating an encouraging activity in vari- 
ous directions, In several cases special 
meetings were to be held. In others a 
house to-house canvas was planned. In 
some cases the leagues were coéperating 
with the local W. C. T. U. 

Three Leagues asked and were furnished 
aspeaker. Many sent for literature, and 
several hundred copies of ‘‘The Schooi 
and the Commonwealth’’ were distrib- 
uted, 

This ended our spring work before the 
March elections. 

For our fall work, we have prepared a 
circular addressed to Leagues and com- 
mittees, indicating the way by which the 
woman’s vote can be increased, and urg- 
ing suffragists to work in this line, in 
order, among other things, to weaken the 
oft-repeated statement that if women 
wished full suffrage they would use the 
rights they now have to vote for school 
officials. 

As the stock of leaflets ‘The Schools 
and the Commonwealth” is about ex- 
hausted, a new leaflet has been prepared, 
‘‘Women and the Public Schools.” 

1 take this occasion to reiterate the fact 
that it is often possible to secure an op- 
portunity to present the duty of exercis- 
ing school suffrage to women who are not 
quite ready to accept the doctrines of 
general suffrage. Our friends, therefore, 
should be on the alert and seize every 
opportunity for the presentation of this 
subject before organizations of which 
they are members. 


MEETINGS, 
The report of the Committee on Meet- 
ings was given by its chairman, Mrs. Park. 


LITERATURE, 

Miss Blackwell, for the Committee oD 
Literature and Printing, reported that 
during the year six small new leaflets had 
been printed. They are: A Reasonable 
Reform by Ralph Waldo Emerson; Alicé 
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Freeman Palmer on Women’s Duties; 
The Progress of Equal Suffrage; The 
Fruits of Equal Suffrage; Organization 
Plan, by Mary Hutcheson Page, and Wo- 
man Suffrage and Temperauce. 
FINANCE REPORT. 
The report of the Finance Committee 
was given by its chairman, Miss Mary 
Ware Allen, and accepted with a vote of 


thanks. 
ENROLMENT REPORT. 


The report of the Enrolment Committee 
was made by its acting chairman, Mrs. 
Doane: 


When the enrolment work began in 
Massachusetts, at the instigation of the 
National Association at the time of their 
Convention in Washington in 1902, it was 
taken up with enthusiasm by our work- 
ers, who were fired by the desire to ob 
tain 10,000 signatures before the next 
hearing. The whole board was interested 
in this work, but Mrs. Parks, Mrs. Mills, 
and Miss Hathaway were the chief work- 
ers. A system was adopted by which 
all the signed enrolment cards were kept 
on file at headquarters ina card catalogue. 
As a matter of fact at the time of our last 
hearing in February over 10,000 cards had 
been obtained, exceeding even our hopes, 
That fact was announced to the legislative 
committee, as one of the proofs of the 
growing interest in our cause. The num- 
ber of signatures up to date is 11,169. 

We depend upon the leagues to further 
this cause. Beside the argument of num- 
bers, so important to our legislators, 
which the enrolment card plan supplies, it 
is of great aid to the organization commit- 
tee in discovering suffragists in the towns 
of Massachusetts. If each member of the 
association would become enthusiastic in 
this work, it would enormously help our 
cause, and increase tenfold her own inter- 
est in the suffrage work. 


PLAN OF WORK. 

The plan of work for the coming year 

was presented by Mrs. Page, and adopted, 
as follows: 


(1) To continue to work through the 
Standing Committees, School Suffrage, En- 
rolment, Finance, Legislation, Organiza- 
tion, Meetings and Literature, and to 
strengthen and correlate their work. 

(2) To bave the chairman of the Board 
of Directors hold regular office bours at 
headquarters, where she may be consult- 
ed, and to employ a typewriter and sten- 
ographer certain hours a day to assist in 
the office work. 

(8) To continue to hold the county 
work conferences, instituting new ones as 
new counties are organized. 

(4) To continue the county plan of or- 
ganization, so that eveutually all the 
counties of Massachusetts may be organ- 
ized. 

(5) To organize our suffrage commit- 
tees into County Leagues, and hold one 
public meeting a year in each county, in 
which all the Leagues in that county take 

art. 

. (6) To circulate literature and encour- 
age subscriptions to the WOoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, 

(7) To make our general aim not only 
that of reaching the opposed and indiffer- 
ent, butalso that of strengthening and 
deepening the interest in our owo mem- 
bers, so that they will take an active part 
in the work, : 

SUFFOLK CO, REPORT. 

The Suffolk County report was given by 
Mrs. Jenny S. Merrick: 

The Suffolk County Conference voted 
that the secretary should make the report 
at the State Annual meeting for all its 
Leagues. 

The Boston P. E. Club, the Roxbury 
League, and the Young Women’s Political 
Club have failed to send their reports. 


City Point has held, since Janu- 
ary, seven meetings, with an average at- 
tendance, of guests and members, of 154. 
Fifteen new members have been added, 
making a total membership of 102. They 
have had the pleasure of listening to a fine 
array of speakers, Mrs. Helen A. Shaw, 
Rev. W. W. Mathews, Rev. A. J. Cardall, 
Rev. J. G. Pulliam, Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, 
Mr. Anderson, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, 
Rev. G. A. Crawford and Mr. George H. 
Page. A very interesting meeting was 
that held in April, a forum led by Mrs. 
Boland, with speeches for and against wo- 
man suffrage by nine ladies and gentle- 
men. This League occupied a table at 
the Suffrage Banquet, a large number be- 
ing present. In May it pledged ‘fifty: cents 
per member for next year to the State As- 
sociation. In June it entertained all the 
Speakers and singers who had kindly 
given entertainment during the year. 


Tae Boston EQUAL SUFFRAGE ASsso- 
CIATION FOR GOOD GOVERNMENT has held 
since Jan. 1 four regular meetings. One 
in January on Peace and Arbitration; in 
April, on Clean Streets; in May, on The 
Young, Poorand Defective. This meeting 
was in the interest of the adult blind. In 
February, Mr. Griggs lectured in Arling- 
ton St. Church under the auspices of this 
society. On April 19 a festival was held 
in Faneuil Hall, on the basis of true patri- 
otism, to interest newly made voters and 
those about to become voters. There 
were addresses by Lieut.-Gov. Guild and 
clergymen of different religious beliefs. 
Interesting work has been done by some 
of the committees, but an account of that 
would be too long. 


BRIGHTON AND ALLSTON has held three 
Meetings since January. Mrs. Page, of 
Brookline, was the speaker for the first, 
giving a full account of the New Hamp- 
shire campaign. The annual meeting was 
held in May, at which the resignation of 
the president, Mrs. Sarah F. Hapgood, 
was accepted witb regret. Mrs. E. Fran- 
ces Brown was elected to hold that posi- 
tion for the coming year. Thethird meet- 





ing, held recently, was well attended. 
The outlook for a season of increased ac- 
tivity seems unquestionable. The work 
of increasing registration in that ward was 
carefully planned, witha competent chair- 
man for each precinct. The League voted 
$25 for the work of the State Association, 
and voted also to increase that sum by the 
proceeds of a sale to be held later. The 
League numbers between ninety aod one 
hundred, and its influence on the commu- 
nity is a certainty. 


East Boston has had four meetings 
during the year. The first a business 
meeting, followed by a social hour, the 
second, an open meeting addressed by Mr. 
and Mrs, George H. Page, who deeply im- 
pressed those present. At the third, also 
an open meeting, Mrs. Diaz read from her 
book, ‘‘From Bybury to Beacon St.’’ The 
large audience received a deal of suffrage 
sentiment in a very agreeable manner. 
The June meeting was a ‘‘relaxation’’ 
meeting to which each member could 
bring two friends. The subject of Woman 
Suffrage was given through the reading 
of the Monthly Letter, and the rest of the 
evening was filled with music, readings, 
and a general good time, with refresh- 
ments. This League has profited by a 
suggestion from the City Point League, 
that Suffrage Clubs make much of the 
social side of their meetings. The East 
Boston League is small, numbering last 
year only thirty-two members, but that 
number has already begun to increase, 
and at its meetings there are always unbe- 
lievers, and often those who are directly 
opposed, 

WINTHROP.—By the invitation of Miss 
Boler, about twenty-five men and women 
gathered at the home of Mr. Ahern to 
consider forming a Woman Suffrage 
League. Mrs, Park, of Boston, and Mrs. 
Page, of Brookline, addressed the meet- 
ing, with the result that it was voted to 
affiliate with the State Suffrage Associa- 
tion as the Suffolk County League, with 
Mrs. Urania Stearns as chairman, the 
County League to be composed of Revere, 
Chelsea and Winthrop members, with 
Mrs. Libby as chairman of the Winthrop 
branch. Sociability and refreshments 
closed the afternoon. All but two of 
those present joined. 


REVERE has not organized as yet, but 
has done mnch work in securing a large 
registration of women to vote for school 
committee. 


MIDDLESEX CO. REPORT. 
The Middlesex County report was given 
by Mrs. Marian M. P. Waitt: 


The Middlesex County Conference bas 
held two meetings, April 19 and Oct. 6, 
both at 6 Marlboro’ St. Mrs. Mary Hutche- 
son Page presided at both. The local 
Leagues have been well represented. 
Belmont, Cambridge Political Equality 
Club, Lexington, Natick, Newton, Somer- 
ville Municipal Club, Waltham Civic Club, 
Concord, Reading, and Arlington, sent 
delegates to the first meeting. 

Questions concerning the size, number 
of meetings, and object of the various 
Leagues were asked, and the representa- 
tives were encouraged to speak of the 
difficulties met with in the work of their 
League. Information and help was given 
to _ the individual need, as far as pos- 
sible. 


BeLMonT has held no meetings this 
year, death and removal having depleted 
its number. 


Natick has held thirteen meetings 
during the year. The League has been 
addressed by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, 
Representative Sleeper, Miss Marie Davis, 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland, and others. Has 
had discussions on the coal strike, Cuba, 
and Socialism, as well as literary papers; 
and patriotically celebrated Washington’s 
birthday. 


NEWTON has been busy during the year, 
having held two largely attended parlor 
meetings, with Miss Ida Clothier and Miss 
Sara Cone Bryant as speakers at one, and 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead at the other. It 
has contributed $10 to the Lucy Stone 
Reading Room of Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity. 


LEXINGTON has been active in school 
suffrage work, being responsible for the 
movement which r2sulted in the nomina- 
tion and election, of two admirable wom- 
en on the school board. It is preparing 
to hold a meeting with Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw as speaker 


WINCHESTER has gained one new mem- 
ber. It has supplied the local paper with 
suffrage plate matter, and circulated suf- 
frage literature. 


WattHam Civic CLuB, organized in 
April, 1902, with 17 members, bas in- 
creased to 30. Its work for the year was 
the study of Social Economics and Civil 
Government, papers being written upon 
these subjects bythe members. Fourteen 
meetings were held, three being open 
meetings addressed by outside speakers. 
It has registered 70 women. 


READING was organized in 1902 with 25 
members, It has held six meetings, ad 
dressed by Miss Cheney, Miss Bryant, Mr. 
Page and Mr. Blackwell. It has also been 
active in school suffrage interest. 


SOMERVILLE League bas held regular 
meetings, except through the summer, 
Speakers were engaged for two of them. 
School problems have been discussed. All 
meetings for the coming year have been 
arranged for, with a chairman for each 
who will procure a speaker. 


SOMERVILLE MUNICIPAL CLUB has 
held two meetings each month. Its work 
for the year was the study of laws re- 
garding the property rights of women, 
Municipal affairs and Literature. It has 
pledged 50 cents per member for one year 
to the State fund. 

CAMBRIDGE P.E. CLuB has held four 
meetings, two addressed by outside speak- 
ers. It is taking an active part in the 





fall campaign, and hopes to be influential 
in securing proper persons on the school 
committee, It has pledged $25 to the 
State fund. 
The Cambridge, Arlington, aod Concord 
Leagues have pot sent reports. 
MARIAN M. P. Wairt, Sec. 


NORFOLK CO. REPORT, 


The report for Norfolk County, pre- 


pared by Mrs. Margaret E. Chase, was 
read by Mrs. Farrell: 

Norfolk County has Equal Suffrage 
Leagues in Brookline, Needham, Sharon, 
Wellesley, and Wollaston, and committees 
in Stoughton and Walpole, making in all 
seven equal suffrage organizations in the 
county. 

The aggregate membership is 355, rep- 
resenting a gross gain of 70 during the 

ast year. Three of the Leagues, Need- 
am, Sharon, and Stoughton, have regular 
meetings once a month, and Brookline 
has, yearly, three public meetings and 
several parlor meetings for increase of 
membership, and meetings of its Execu- 
tive Committee monthly, 

Fees range from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
year. 

Four of the Leagues, Brookline, Need- 
ham, Stoughton, and Sharon, report an 
aggregate of 795 registered women voters 
in their committees. 

The principal object for which the 
Leagues work is general woman suffrage, 
but all consider the increase of the wom- 
en’s vote in school elections a legitimate 
part of their work, and all do more or 
less for this object. Brookline, which has 
three public meetings during the year, de- 
votes one of them to school suffrage ex- 
clusively, endeavoring to get the codpera- 
tion of all public-spirited citizens, regard- 
less of their opinions on full suffrage for 
women, 

Through the Stoughton committee wo- 
man suffrage bas been presented before 
the Pomona Grange twice during the 
year. 

Needham has been especially successful 
with enrolment cards this summer, and 
Sharon has given the distribution of suf- 
frage literature a large place in _ its 
thought. The fact that different Leagues 
emphasize different aspects of suffrage 
work makes the unifying influence of the 
bi-monthly county conferences of especial 
promise for the future efficiency of the 
Leagues of Norfolk County. 


Several Leagues not in the three organ- 
ized counties gave reports, and a few of 
those in the three counties sent in their 
reports a little late. These have been or 
will be published in the Woman's Jour- 
NAL, 

Among letters read was a pleasant one 
from Mrs. Upton, National Treasurer. 

The resolutions adopted and officers 
elected are printed in another column. 


WORK CONFERENCE, 

At one o’clock a substantial lunch was 
served. A Work Conference followed, on 
“The Relation of the Local Leagues to 
the State Association.’”’ Miss H. E. Tur- 
ner spoke on the misapprehensions that 
sometimes arise. Mrs. Boland presented 
the question from the point of view of 
the local League, and Miss Blackwell 
from that of the State. 


AFTERNOON MEETING. 

In the afternoon a large audience assem- 
bled. Mrs. Livermore, the Honorary 
President of the Association, occupied the 
chair. In her opening address, she paida 
tribute to thé president, Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, now absent in Europe, and to the 
good work that she and her husband are 
doing for peace. 

Hon. Gorham D. Giiman gave the ad- 
dress of welcome. He said of Mrs. Liver- 
more, ‘‘We know we can sit at her feet, 
both men and women, and be instructed 
in every good word and work.’’ He wel- 
comed the convention to ‘our garden 
city,’’ and said in part: 

‘‘Near by under the elms is the home of 
one of the earliest friends of woman suf.- 
frage, ex-Gov. Claflin. Near here have 
lived Whittier and others who have de- 
voted themselves to the welfare of their 
fellow men and women. 

‘“*‘When I saw the enthusiastic audience 
last night, I felt that woman suffrage was 
not a dying cause, but strong and lusty. 
I see before me in the audience now the 
smiling face of Mrs. Walton. Woman 
suffrage is not likely to die out while she 
and her husband are with us. Progress 
is the word of the day—progress onward 
and upward. When we have at the head 
of the State a man like Gov. Bates,°and 
at the head of the natiun a man like Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, both of them committed 
to this cause, we have reason to thank 
God and take courage. Ibid you a hearty 
welcome.’’ 

Mrs. Florence Kelley then made a very 
interesting address, presenting the need 
of equal suffrage from a standpoint new 
to most of her hearers; and Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw closed with an exceeingly brilliant 
and witty speech, that called out peals of 
laughter and applause. The Convention 
was felt to have been a great success. 














HOUSEWORK.—A young Armenian wants a 
lace to do housework, where he can also receive 
nglish lessons. Mrs. Anna H. Burrill, of Con- 
cord, Mass., for whom he has been working, 
writes: “He has learned to do dishes, lamp-, 
table-setting, sweeping, and preparing vegeta 
bles; can make bread, broil meats, watch the 
oven, and make delicious pop-overs, griddle 
cakes and graham gems. He is faithful, and 
very sweet-tempered.” Address this office. 











LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 
A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 


1, The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 


2. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. 


3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations, 


Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS, 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. . 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
-— of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

" Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
ov. 

The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question, 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual), 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remif 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘‘William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,”’’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs, ABBY Morton D1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
havi g a thorough paowtenye of the English 
language, she i- also qualified to be Tranr 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


1. Typical Life in Chile. 

2. Reminiscences of Peru. 

8. Cuba and the Cubans. 

4. The Land of the Incas. 

5. The Indians ofthc Western Slope 
of the Andes. 

6. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

7. The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Womap 
asa riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
=e , A 5 ee ‘our Lectures is complete 
n itself. 
12. Character,Culture,Mental Train- 


ing. 
13. The Efficac of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship, 


NEW LECTURES; 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
a America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead. and others, Boston. 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY COON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boscon and New England points eve’ 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P.A., Chicago Ill. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include ar, ments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuab 
testimony from States which have woman 
usffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A.,6 Marlborough 8t., Boston, Vass 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leafiets shuuld be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents, Address oNLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances B. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Bible for Woman Saffrage, by Rev J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwoll. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Cempiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland.” . ’ 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women's Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Women aud the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams, 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Ww. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cepts. 


Five new leaflets, of size suitable to en- 
close in a letter, have been printed: 

Progress of Woman Suffrage. 

Fruits of Woman Suffrage. 

Woman and Temperance. 

Membership Plan. 

A Reasonable Reform, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (a reprint). 

These are 30 cents per 100, postpaid; or 
a sample of each for 10 cents. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker price 50 cents 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bost 
° A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Bat at hi 


r rices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
per annum. 


Callers are always welcome. 
Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOLD Uss 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and apucowns. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tswanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(«CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Phi,adelphia, Pa 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ms ty - 4 Readings and Recitations, in 

and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Avice Stonz BuLackwe tu, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 3, 19038. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Woman Suffrage Association of 
Baltimore bas opened headquarters at 
Hazazer’s Hall, 107 West Franklin Street. 
and the rooms will be open daily for the 
accommodation of the members. 

At the monthly meeting held Oct. 30, 
Miss Etta Maddox, the chairman of the 
committee on legislation, stated that two 
bills would probably be presented by tie 
association at the coming meeting of the 
Legislature, one a bill asking for muni- 
cipal suffrage, the other a bill to give 
mothers an equal right with fathers over 
their minor childreo, which right they do 
not at present possess, 

A committee appointed to visit the City 
Jail commended its management; the 
whipping post is practically abolished. 
A school for the juvenile prisoners and a 
recreation room fur boys have been estab- 
lished. 

The statement was made by Mrs. Emma 
Maddox Funk, the president, that the as- 
sociation as a body did not think it was 
proper to endorse the candidacy of any 
political candidate, and therefore they 
could not endorse Mr. James Doyle for 
reélection as warden of the City Jail. 

The annual meeting of theState Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held Nov. 23. 

Le Je 





MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 

The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Maine Woman Suffrage Association 
held in Auburn Thursday and Friday of 
last week was a notable gathering, and in 
many ways one of the most successful of 
the many annual conventions of this or- 
ganization, Through it all was an under- 
current of sadness occasiuned by the ab- 
sence of Miss Lillia Floyd Donnell, who 
for eighteen years has been the beloved 
and faithful secretary. A memorial ser- 
vice for her was one of the most impres- 
sive hours of the session. 

Mrs. George B. Atwood was called to 
the chair during the election, which re- 
sulted as follows: 

ii, Lucy Hobart Day, Port- 
and. 

Vice-President at Large—Mrs. Etta Os- 
good, Portland. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. Sarah Fair- 
field Hamilton, Saco. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Anne Bur- 
gess, Portland. 

Corresponding Secretary— Mrs. Fannie 
J. Fernald. 

Treasurer —Dr. Emily N. Titus. 

Auditor— Miss Eliza C. Tappan. 

Directors—Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Win- 
throp; Mrs. George C. Frye, Mrs. Zenas 
Thompson, Mrs. J. W. Dyer, Miss Maude 
Washburne, Dr. Jane Lord Hersom, Purt- 
land; Mrs. J. M. Ryan, Old Orchard; 
Mrs. George B. Atwood, Auburn. 

The nominating committee was Miss 
Ella Adams, Mrs. J. R. Worcester, and 
Mrs. Abbie A. C, Peaslee of Auburn. 

Four pew life members were received — 
Mrs. Emily A. Milliken, Saco; Mr. W. F. 
Fernald, Old Orchard; Miss Maude Wash- 
burne and Miss Louise Titcomb, Portland, 

Mrs. Ella M.S. Tandberg was appointed 
State organizer, with an advisory commit- 
tee consisting of Mrs. E. 8. Osgood, Mrs. 
George B. Atwood, Miss Laura A. De 
Merritte. 

A new department of enrolment was 
created with Miss Sarah F,. Colburn as 
superintendent. To this each member is 
supposed to belong. The enrolment cards 


have this inscription, ‘] believe that 
women should be enfranchised,’’ with 
blanks for signature, date, etc. A num- 


ber were given to the new superin'endent 
before the train reached Portland. 

Mrs. George C. Frye and Mrs. Sarah F. 
Hamilton were appointed a sub commit- 
tee, with power to select a press com- 
mittee. 

Miss Chase, the president of the New 
Hampshire Association, in the work con- 
ference suggested practical methods of 
work. The great campaign of last year 
aroused interest in the Granite State, and 
this year it is much easier to get new 
members. In two months Miss Chase 
herself bas secured over 200 members. 

One of the events of the meeting was 
the address of Mrs. Catt on Thursday 
evening, and it was evident that she had 
the audience with her from the first. The 
music furnished by the Lotus Quartette 
was worthy the occasion. Mrs. Day pre- 
sided admirably. 

On Friday, the conference in regard to 
work occupied the greater part of the 
morning session, and it was voted to 
make organization a prominent feature of 
the coming year. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Dr. Jennie Fuller of Hartland, Miss 
Helen Bates and Miss Aone Burgess of 
Portland presented the following: 

Resolved: That the recent registration 
in Australia of nearly 1.000,000 women 
who have full suffrage, should convince 
our State legislators that the women of 


Maine would take an active interest io 
public affairs if granted the ballot. 

We congratulate Colorado on having 
had equal suffrage ten years, and we 
call the attention of the people of Maine 
to the success of the experiment, with 
the hope that old-time prejudice will 
yield to facts. 

We congratulate the Universalists of 
Vermont and of the Province of Quebec 
on the unanimous passage of the follow- 
ing resolutions at their recent convention 





in Lyndonville, Vt.: 
‘**That we note the fact that equal suf- 
| frage of men and women exists in four of 
the States of the Union, and that it pre- 
| vails to a considerable extent in other 
| States in schol and other matters. We 
| bolieve that its full establishment in all 
the States would aid greatly in the purifi- 
cation of politics and the progress of re- 
form.”’ 

That we congratulate our State Grange 
| on having declared itself in favor of equal 
suffrage. 
| That we note with satisfaction the in- 
creasing interest shown by the women of 
our State in civic affairs, particularly in 
the city of Port!and. 

That we commend the custom that 
women in many of the Maine towns have 


meeting, and we hope the custom will be- 
come universal. 

That it is a duty as well as a privilege 
of suffragists everywhere, to keep the 
work of the pioneers in the cause fresh in 
the memory of the people, and to that end 
we urge that clubs throughout the State 
of Maine observe the birthday of Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Nov. 12, and that of 
Susan B. Anthony, Feb. 15, in as publica 
manner as possible. 

Oo the eve of the convention a recep- 
tion was given at the home of Major and 
Mrs. B. F. Hill. 

The handsome Goff Street residence was 
ablaze with light and color from the pil- 
lars of the portico to the top of the circu- 
lar staircase. American flags in glories 
and groups occupied every point of van- 
tage. Delicate green vines were twined 
about the electroliers and fell in graceful 
lines against the snowy background of the 
filmy window draperies. Palms and foli- 
age plants were tastefully placed here and 
there. In the dining-room there was a 
beautiful centrepiece of chrysanthemums, 
the gift of Mr. Saunders, the Lewiston 
florist. 

Although there were four large wed- 
dings and a big hospital fair, there was a 
general acceptance of the 400 invitations 
sent out by the Twin Cities Equal Suf- 
frage Club. It was indeed a representa- 
tive gathering both of men and women. 
There were men of affairs in the business, 
professional, and political world, doctors, 
lawyers, college presidents, ministers, leg 
islators, authors, artists, merchants, 
teichers, society leaders, and club wom- 
en. Four women doctors were among 
the guests. 

In the receiving line were Mrs. B. J. Hill, 
the hostess; Mrs. George BK. Atwood, pres- 
ident of the Hostesses’ Club; Mrs. Charles 
Day, the State president; Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman C:tt, National president; Miss 
Chase, president of the New Hampshire 
Association; Mrs. E. S, Osgood, vice- 
president at large; Mrs. Sarah Fairfield 
Hamilton, first vice-president. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Reapine.—The Equal Suffrage League 
was formed June 6, 1902. Five regular, 
and one special, meetings have been held. 
Securing pames fur enrolment cards, can- 
vassing the town to induce women to 
register and vote, the nomination of a 
woman on the school board in conjunction 
with the W.C. T. U., and an address by 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell, have been the es- 
pecial features for the year. The second 
year will begin Friday, Nov. 20. 

C. E C. CLapp, Sec. 


BRIGHTON AND ALLSTON had a well 
attended meeting, Oct. 20, at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Crawford. (he presi- 
deot, E. Frances Brown, presided. Mra. 
Ada Hammond was appointed directur tu 
the State association. Mrs, Gray, Mrs. 
Jones, Miss Matchett, and Mrs. F. W. 
Rice were appointed a Lookout Commit- 
tee. It was voted to give $25 to the State 
association from the League fuuds, and 
later to have a sale of some kind to raise 
more money. Mrs. Browo spoke on the 
sad state of school affairs in Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Crawford and Mrs. Henry Bald- 
win spoke with great earnestness on the 
work before us in our owo ward. Mr. 
Crawford gave a short address upon the 
same topic. The members seemed willing 
to work for registration. 


Natick —The first public meeting of 
the season was observed as a memorial 
meeting for Lucy Stone. Each member 
responded to the roll call with a quota- 
tion from Mrs Stone’s writings. The ex- 
ercises were made up of readings from the 
the Lucy Stone number of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. The topics were ‘*Lucy Stone’s 
Girlhood,” ‘Her First Efforts for the 
Rights of Women,’ “The Work of Her 
Mature Years,”’ “The Marriage Protest,”’ 
“The Gains of Forty Years,’’ which in- 
cluded the granting of full suffrage in 
three additional States, the right of hold- 
ing conventions, equal guardianship to 
mothers in several States, a different tone 
in the press, in education, and opportu- 
nities for occupation, as will as gains in 
the law and in the church. The exercises 
closed with an account of the ‘‘Last Days 
of Mrs. Stone." The meeting was highly 








adopted of attending the annual town | 








interesting, and the time was extended to 
make room for all the readings which had 
been prepared. 0. A. Cc. 


SHARON —The annual meeting of the 
Equal Suffrage ue was held with 
Mrs. A. P. Haskel, Nov. 2. Interesting 
reports were made by the usual officers 
and by the delegates to the Norfolk Coun- 
ty Conferences and to the recent Annual 
Convention of the M. W.S. A. In con- 
nection witb the latter, a brief report was 
offered of the salient points of Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw’s able address. The election of 
officers resulted as follows: 

President, Mrs. L.C. Davenport; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. M. E. Hixson; secretary, Wm. L. 
Haskel; treasurer. Mrs E J. Kempton; 
executive committee (in addition to the 
above), Rev. J. C. Kimball, Mrs. A. P. Has- 
kel and Geo. Kempton. 

Plans of work to promote an increased 
public interest in our cause were discussed 
and referred to the executive commitee. 
The members separated ata late hour, with 


| renewed courage for another season of 


activity. G. K. 
Wa.tH4am.—The Civic Club held the 


| second meeting of the season on the eve- 


niog of October 27, at the home of Dr. 
Sears. Mrs. Lucy K. Staples had arranged 
a debate on woman suffrage. The subject 
was opened by an interesting paper advo- 
cating suffrage, contributed by a friend in 
New York. Another on the same side 
was given by Miss Charlotte Orne. Mrs. 
Staples and Mrs. Doran (the latter a suf- 
fragist) spoke against granting women the 
right. AlJl the venerable arguments were 
offered with mock gravity, alternating 
with gales of laughter. The judges, Dr. 
Sears, Mrs. Ida Austin, and Miss Christine 
Fulton, decided that those advocating suf- 
frage had the best arguments, while those 
opposed did exceedingly well with the 
material they had. One convert was made, 
while another member, formerly opposed, 
declared sbe had progressed as far as the 
top of thefence. The evening was much 
enjoyed, and all present took part in the 
discussion. The next meetiug, Nov. 10, 
will be a memorial evening devoted to the 
life and work of Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
Amy F, Acton, Sec. 


WARREN.—The Warren Political Study 
Club, the active members of the Warren 
Equal Suffrage League, have had several 
meetings during the year, largely owing 
to the influence of a parlor meeting ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Page and Mrs. Park early 
in the season. Mrs. Park suggested the 
reading of Mill's ‘‘The Subjection of Wo- 
man,’’ and the discussion of its interest- 
ing features. Meetings were therefore 
held monthly, and this program was car- 
ried out, with current news regarding 
women, occasionally a little season of par- 
liamentary drills, etc. While the attend- 
ance has been uneven (it has varied from 
six to twelve) several have attended every 
meeting, and all have expressed their 
pleasure. Mrs. Beeman, the president, 
has performed her duties with tact and 
dignity. The League paid Mrs. Boland’s 
expenses, last March, to address the West 
Brookfield’s farmer's club ‘‘Ladies’ Day,”’ 
which she did, choosing by request 
‘School Suffrage’ as her theme. August 
13 the League, under the wise leadership 
of its president, celebrated the birthday 
anniversary of Lucy Stone. The occasion 
was a notable one, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Henry B. Blackwell, and several 
others from near and far made appropriate 
addresses to an audience numbering 400. 
The meetiugs for reading and discussion 
will be resumed soon, and probably cuon- 
tinued until summer. 

Juuia M, Hitcucock, Sec. 


LEOMINSTER. — The League has had 
eight meetings since its annual meeting 
last December, at which three new mem- 
bers were added to the twenty-three of 
the preceding year. Mrs, Lydia Haskell, 
aged and blind, has withdrawn from act- 
ive membership aud been added to our 
list of honorary members. Mrs, Eliza C. 
Smith, our oldest member, bas recently 
passed to the higher life. We at present 
number twenty-fuur. As previously re- 
ported in the WomAN’s JOURNAL, the first 
**Woman’s Congress’’ in Leominster was 
held under the joint auspices of the Suf- 
frage League and the W.C. T. U., and 
Mrs. Abbie C. Boutelle was nominated for 
reélection on the schvol board, and polled 
a larger vote than any other candidate. 
We have kept the WomAN’s JOURNAL in 
the Public Library, and have purchased 
the last volume of the ‘‘History of Woman 
Suffrage,’’ and we vow possess the entire 
set of sour volumes, which are atthe home 
of our president, where the meetiugs are 
held, so we have always at hand at our 
monthly meetings instruction for ourselves 
or our guests. We have pledged for three 
successive years twelve dollars annually 
to the Massachusetts W. S. A., and have 
for the present year discharged our obli 
gations, and aiso paid our pro capita dues. 
At the last monthly meeting it was voted 
so to change our by-laws that we shall 
hold the annual meeting previous to that 
of the State Convention. While we can- 
not report great results, and have not 
largely increased our membership, the 
faithful few have worked with unabated 
interest to keep alive the principles first 
enunciated in this community by peerless 
Lucy Stone more than half a century ago. 

KaTE G Pops, Sec. and Treas. 


Concorp.—The League has held during 
the year four business and two public 
meetings. The first public meeting was 
held in the vestry of the First Parish 
Meeting-Hvouse. Miss Widdrington of 
England gave us her address on ‘The 
Ideals of Citizenship.’’ This was so ad- 
mirable and interesting that she was in- 
duced to come and give her lecture on 
Cecil Rhodes, The second open meeting 
was at the house of Mr. M. F. Holland. 
He and his wife made us welcome to their 
home to have Miss Clothier of Colorado 
tell us how woman suffrage works in that 
State, also of her own personal work. A 





good sum was contributed for that work. 
Her report of the suffrage confirmed the 
opinion that voting does not detract from 
the womanliness of woman, but helps to 
create a freer atmosphere for the unfold- 
ing of that womanliness. These meetings 
were both well attended, especially by 
ladies not often found at our suffrage 
meetings. Added to this work of the 
League, we congratulate ourselves that 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer’s and Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe’s addresses in the course of 
lectures on Emerson, uttered no uncertain 
sound as to the rights and duties of wom- 
en, Our secretary, Mrs. Julia Hosmer, 
was also able to bring Mrs. Boland to 
Concord to give a five address before the 
P.mona Grange. Whevo we interest the 
farmers in our cause, weare gaining those 
who will some day tire avother ‘‘shut’’ for 
our benefit. It is with grat sorrow that 
we record the death of Miss Harriette 
Buttrick, one of our most devoted mem- 
bers, a loyal and generous supporter of 
this cause to the very last; one of that 
noble band of women that has made pos- 
sible the good conditions which women 
enjoy to-day and the better conditions 
which shal! come to women in the future. 
We hope to increase our membership the 
coming year. The first meeting will be 
in honor of Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
A. H. BURRILL. 


THE Youneé WomEN’s PoLiTicAL CLUB, 
with friends and neighbors of the hostess, 
met at the home of Miss Bertha Hirshon, 
the club’s treasurer, Sunday eveving. 
Miss Hirshon has a large, handsome, aud 
airy apartment in the new building at 47 
Sullivan Street, Charlestown, well adapted 
for such a gathering. Yellow crépe was 
draped tastefully about a photograph of 
Lucy Stone, and scarfs of it were placed 
about the room. As the young men and 
women gathered, each was introduced to 
little Pearl Simon, the club baby, who 
lisped *‘How-du-do,”* and enjoyed her so- 
cial importarce. Pearl is Miss Hirshon’s 
niece, and will be brougbt up as a perfect 
little American, for ber father and mother 
both believe in political equality without 
regard to sex or class. While waiting for 
the arrivai of Mrs. Esther F, Boland, the 
speaker of the evening, the company were 
delightfully entertained by an impromptu 
orchestra of six pieces, which played Rus- 
sian airs both sad and gay. The players 
were friends of the father of the Hirshon 
brothers and sisters. He has been over 
from Russia but a year, and wishes to ex- 
tend his daughter’s hospitality to still 
more recently arrived fellow countrymen. 
Miss Hall, president of the club, presented 
Mrs. Boland. The writer has enjoyed 
hearing her speak many times, but never 
before so happily. In describing Lucy 
Stone’s life, her work, her great power 
over the generations who were her con- 
tem poraries, Mrs. Boland displayed much 
feeling and enthusiasm. Her address was 
highly appreciated. The only lament was 
that she and her son could not stay to en- 
joy the social hour. But she departed 
almo.>t before her audience could tender 
her their vote of thanks. Music and re- 
freshments filled the remaining hour. 
Literature and enrolment cards were cir- 
culated, and then your currespondent 
withdrew, leaving the party happy and 
enthusiastic even at that late hour. Miss 
Hirshon is to be congratulated upon so 
successful and enjoyable a meeting, for 
she planned the arrangements, engaged 
the speaker, and provided the entertain- 
ment, all by her own efforts. She is as 
devoted a disciple of the great leader in 
whose honor the meeting was held as if 
she had felt the influence of personal as- 
sociation. Ipa E. Hatt. 








THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—The com- 
ing week will give a revival of the famous 
emotional drama ‘‘Camilie,’’ a play al- 
ways welcome. Miss Lillian Lawrence’s 
impersonation of the title part, in the 
earlier performances, will be recalled 
with great pleasure and her reappearance 
will afford great satisfaction, Thechanges 
in the company since *‘Camille’’ was last 
played at Castle Square bring many new 
people into the cast. ‘Camille’ is for 
only a single week. On Monday, Nov. 16, 
a notable departure from the usual pro- 
ductions will be made, preparations for 
which are upon @ scale to create a sensa- 
tion, with spectacular scenic. costume and 
musical effects. Chocolate bonbons will 
be distributed at the Monday matinees. 











BUTLER, WAITER, OR COACHMAN — 
Armenian of 20, speaking French. Greek, and 
some English, wants place in private family as 
butler and waiter, or as coachman. Has experi- 
ence in both kinds of work. Address ALEX 
ROBENSON, 18 Snell St., Montello, Mass, 





Ladies’ “Primus” 
SHOES 


We call attention to our La- 
dies’ “Primus” Shoes, hand 
sewed, Goodyear welt, made on 
orthopedic lasts, requiring no 
breaking in; also our high arch 
boots and oxfords, Cuban heels, 


$3.50 


“Fallen arch” and what is 
known as “flat foot” treated in 
our Ladies’ Shoe Department. 

We call attention also to our 
“Lasell” Corset, manufactured 
for and controlled exclusively 
by us. This is the popular 
corset of the season. 


$5.00 ro $12.50 


A. SHUMAN & CO. 
SHUMAN CORNER. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 








Boston, Mass, 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, Nov 9,3 P.M. Discussion Committee. Sub- 
2 > “The Civie Responsibility of Club Women. 
Mrs. Maude Wood jvark, of the Equal Suffrage 
Association, will open the discussion. 





PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Literateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a Specialty. 





ROOMS.—Visitors to the city, theatres, con- 
certs, fais shopping, etc, can obtain comf rt- 
able, well-heated rooms, near Symphony and 
Horticultural Halls and New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, by day or week. References ¢x- 
changed. Address Miss L. MITCHELL, 79 St. 
Stephen St. Telephone 1515-9 Back Bay. 





LECTURES ON KUSSIAN LITERATURE 
By Lydia Lyoyna Pimenoff Noble (collaborator 
in“Bef. re the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Cu ), who has recently re- 
turned from Russia. Lecture 1, Garshin and 
Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Ad- 
dress 95 Pine Street. Malden, Mass. 





TO LET —A beautiful furnished room in house 
of respectable private family. Price $4 a week. 
Apply to Mrs E. HAYDEN, 19 Claremont Park, 

oston. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square, 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties, 
= for Christmas gifts, for sale at tbis 
studio. 








HOUSF WORK.— Armenian y: ung man wants 
p’ace to do housework. One year’s experience. 
Speaks English. Address MARTIN TERZIAN, care 
John Shamlian, 12228, Washington St., Boston. 











MISS M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont Street, 


Has received her Fall Importation of washable 
Glacé Kid Gloves, that come in all colors, and wash 
beautifully in soap and water. 

Attractive things in Neckwear are also shown, 
that add distinction to the costume. 














The California Ladies’ Magazine, by its extravagant size and 
beauty, has been recognized as one of tbe best journals for women in the 
United States, and is now looking for bright, energetic agents and canvassers 


in every city. 


magazine, and many agents are making $2 to $5 a day. 
Address, 906 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


ive magazine in the market. 


They offer forty per cent., the largest commission paid by avy 


It is the most attract- 
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